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CURRENT STATISTICS 


Three Per Cent. 


HE issue of a British Government loan for £300 

millions is at any time an important event. In the 
particular circumstances of the moment, however, the 
issue whose terms were announced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on Tuesday of this week is of quite peculiar 
importance. The only previous debt operations since the 
outbreak of the war have been the conversion of the 44 per 
cent. Conversion Loan and the offer of securities of parti- 
cular appeal to the small investor. The new issue is the first 
War Loan offer in the usual sense of the words, and its 
terms had been eagerly awaited as an indication of the 
Treasury’s views on war borrowing. 

It may be said at once that the verdict cannot be other 
than wholly favourable. The terms upon which the Govern- 
ment might borrow were discussed at some length in an 
article with the title “A Three Per Cent. War” in The 
Economist of January 20th, of which the conclusion was 
that “with perpetual stocks within a point or two of a 
3} per cent. basis, it will soon be possible to issue a 3 per 
cent. loan, possibly at a small initial discount, if it had 
a life of not more than, say, 15 to 20 years. . . . If the 
first war loan were a security of this character, two advan- 
tages would be secured. The first would be to fix in the 
public mind the notion that 3 per cent. is a reasonable rate 
for the Government to pay. Just as the last war was a 
5 per cent. war, this one could be accepted as a 3 per cent. 
war. And secondly, by keeping the life of the issue short, 
it would still be possible to keep up the pressure on the 
gilt-edged market, and as the long-term rate of interest 
fell, the life of subsequent issues could be gradually 
lengthened, until it might eventually be possible to offer 
teally long-term securities on a 3 per cent. basis.” The 
first step in this programme has now been taken, almost 
exactly in the form suggested. The new loan bears interest 
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at 3 per cent. and it has a life of from 154 to 194 years; 
indeed, there is an improvement, in one respect, on what 
it seemed reasonable to suggest two months ago, for the 
Chancellor has been able to dispense with the “ small initial 
discount,” and the issue is to be made at par. 

The happiest feature of the issue, taken together with 
the terms of the Chancellor’s announcement, is that it 
leaves very little room for doubt that the Government 
appreciate the importance of Three Per Cent. In the pre- 
sent condition of the market it would have been possible 
to issue a 2} per cent. loan for a considerably shorter 
period-—which would have left open the question of what 
rate of interest is appropriate to long-term borrowing. Or 
by offering 34 per cent. the Government could have raised 
money on a perpetual basis, since 34 per cent. War Loan is 
virtually at par—but that would have acted as a confession 
that there is no further possibility of reducing the rate of 
interest. As it is, the new issue can be taken as a very 
strong hint that the Government has no intention of paying 
more than 3 per cent. for its money and that it intends to 
borrow for as long a period as can be secured on those 
terms. The campaign can now move on to its next phase, 
and the stage can be set for a 3 per cent. loan with a life 
of 25 to 30 years. 

There is only one feature of the issue against which a 
question mark need be set. It has been widely suggested 
in the daily press, probably not without some inspiration, 
that facilities for obtaining short-term bank credit will 
be available to those who wish to subscribe to the new 
issue. In this particular case, this is an unobjectionable and 
necessary arrangement. The whole purchase price has to 
be paid within one month, and recourse to the banks is 
a legitimate method of spreading the impact over a 
somewhat longer period. Moreover, few people will be 
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prepared to go into permanent debt to the banks for the 
purpose of investing in a 3 per cent. loan. But there is 
some danger, nevertheless, in an official or semi-official 
encouragement of the subscription of war loans out of 
bank credit. If it comes to be regarded as a regular means 
of ensuring the success of an issue, there will be a strong 
temptation to adjust the terms of issues in order to make 
them more attractive to those who subscribe out of bank 
loans. As in the last war, the final result might be thinly 
disguised and very expensive inflation. 

The amount to be raised by this loan will cover the 
deficit for about three months at the most. Further loans 
will be necessary before long and there must, accordingly, 
be no relaxation in the pressure on the capital market 
to ensure the most favourable possible terms. In the main, 
that pressure is, rightly, severe and inclusive. In the open 
market for capital, very few demands for new money 
that compete with the Treasury are permitted. New 
savings, if they reach the market, are being very effectively 
canalised into the gilt-edged section, and even conver- 
sions are being held up, presumably on the theory that 
in the exchange of new money for old money there might 
be some leakage of capital. These measures should now 
be followed up by a deliberate campaign. to impress 


Export 


HE intention of the President of the Board of Trade 
to appoint an Export Council was announced to the 
House of Commons on February 1st. It would, perhaps, 
be going too far to say that the production by the Export 
Council of a White Paper stating its “ Aims and Plan of 
Work” on March 5th was a piece of miraculous prompt- 
ness; but it is at least so much faster than similar matters 
have usually moved in the past as to give encouraging 
evidence of new drive and energy at the Board of Trade. 
The Council has 17 members; its chairman is the President 
of the Board of Trade and its vice-chairman the Secretary 
of the Department of Overseas Trade. Four members are 
Civil Servants representing other departments; Lord 
Stamp, with the Wool and Cotton Controllers, represents 
a category half-way between the Civil Servants and the 
business men; and the remaining eight members can be 
described, with tolerable accuracy, as representatives of 
industry, commerce, finance and labour. What distinguishes 
the Export Council from other representative bodies, how- 
ever, is the fact that four of its business members—Mr 
D’Arcy Cooper, Sir Clive Baillieu, Lord Hyndley and Sir 
Cecil Weir—are designated Executive Members and give 
their whole time to the Council’s business. These four, 
together with the Secretary, Mr Raymond Streat, form an 
Executive Committee in permanent session. The Export 
Council, accordingly, is a body that can do more than talk 
and advise; it is equipped to act. 
The section of the White Paper that deals with the 
Council’s aims is full of language of a vigour that is sur- 
prising in an official document : — 


_ The maintenance of Export Trade is so vital a factor 
in the war effort of the Allied Powers that no measure 
calculated to contribute to the end in view should be 
excluded from consideration . . . The first aim of ex- 
Port industries and merchants as well as of the Export 
Council should be to secure such adjustments of the 
machinery created to deal with the wartime economic re- 
sponsibilities of the State as will effectively overcome 
impediments to export trade . . . It is essential that under 
war conditions exporters should receive direction, guid- 
ance and support from the central Government to a 
degree never contemplated under peace conditions .. . 
The Council place no limit to the expedients they would 
be prepared to consider. 


It will be difficult for a Council that has composed these 
phrases or for a Cabinet that has approved them to permit 
any timidity or equivocation in approaching the problem. 
Indeed, this is a charter for something that will deserve 
the Council’s own name for its intentions, “ the national 
export drive.” Had this White Paper been issued in Sep- 
tember, it would have been met with enthusiasm. But in 
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upon the general public, and in particular upon all those 
who are concerned in any way with the lending and 
borrowing of money, that lower and ever lower interest 
rates are, at least for the duration of the war, a vital 
concern of the community at large. This week’s issue shows 
that the Government are awake to this primary require- 
ment of the borrowing section of their general financial 
policy. One result is to nourish the hope that a similar 
perception of the needs of the situation in other sections 
will soon be demonstrated. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was asked in the House of Commons this week 
whether he proposed to interfere with the public’s free 
disposal of its own savings—a clear reference to Mr 
Keynes’s proposal—and he returned an answer that was, 
as it necessarily had to be, more evasive than informa- 
tive. Its terms, however, still leave it possible to hope that 
some general scheme of war finance, similar, in scope if 
not in method to Mr Keynes’s or to that repeatedly 
put forward in The Economist, is being hatched. We 
may have to wait until next month’s Budget speech to 
know what it is; but if it is not then forthcoming, there 
will be no option but to conclude that the brave talk 
about the avoidance of inflation was indeed brave talk and 
nothing more. 





Policy 


actual fact it has been produced only after six months 
of unremitting pressure on the Government. In the 
circumstances, those who have been applying the pres- 
sure without which there would never have been an Export 
Council are justified in inquiring what action, actual or 
prospective, lies behind the bold phraseology of the 
White Paper. 

The only specific proposal it contains is that an Export 
Group should be formed in every industry to take charge 
of export development. At first sight this might seem like 
an attempt to shuffle off the responsibility on to industry; 
recent Ministerial speeches have taken the somewhat de- 
pressing line that the action necessary to increase export 
must be left to the individual producer or even to the indi- 
vidual domestic consumer, without more than exhortation 
from the Government. But this is clearly not the intention 
of the Export Council. They promise “ direction, guidance 
and support.” Though the hope is expressed that trade 
organisations will take the initiative in appointing Export 
Groups, there is a clear hint that the Council will not be 
content with the appointment of representative nonentities. 
The Groups are to keep in close contact with the executive 
members of the Council, who will be in a position to give 
them “ direction,” if “ guidance” and “support” are not 
enough; and Mr Robert Hudson has made it clear that the 
Groups will, in their turn, have means of making their 
trades listen to their proposals. In sum, it would seem 
to be a fair description of what is intended to say that 
the best men are to be chosen from each industry and 
equipped with the powers necessary to secure an increase in 
exports. If this is not what the Export Groups mean, then 
they are merely another obstructive cog in an already over- 
elaborate mechanism. But if it is the right interpretation, 
then they may be the means of securing action. 

The form which that action should take is far less clear 
from the White Paper. The treatment depends, of course, 
upon the diagnosis of what is wrong with our export trades. 
At the moment, the main difficulty is undoubtedly that 
of securing raw materials. That can be cured by the exer- 
cise of priority. The Export Groups will be able to achieve 
this within their own trades by some such means as that 
already enforced by the Wool Control, by which the use 
of tops or yarn for export secures a more than proportion- 
ate allocation of material in the next period. The general 
priority of production for export, which should rank 
hardly, if at all, behind production for the armed forces 
(since it is production for the armed forces at one remove) 
is a matter for negotiation between the Council and the 
Ministry of Supply. The next requirement is to enable 
exporters to quote firm delivery dates and prices. The 
former difficulty should be susceptible of arrangement 
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within each trade; the latter could be secured by some 
form of guarantee against loss arising from quoting a firm 
price. The intervention of the State may also be called for 
in the attempt to make the relative risks of export trade 
less out of proportion to the rewards to be won. Business 
men cannot be expected to be enthusiastic for export trade 
unless either the risk of loss in exporting is reduced to 
the level of risk in the alternative outlet for their enterprise 
—supplying the British Government—or else the profits 
to be won are allowed to be much larger. 

A general subsidy for export trade is not an idea that 
withstands even a cursory examination; its repercussions 
inside and outside this country might well be disastrous. 
Nevertheless, the application of public money as a lubri- 
cant where the wheels of export are sticking is one of the 
measures that should not “be excluded from considera- 
tion.” In this connection, it is as well to sound a warning. 
An idea not dissimilar from that of the Export Groups 
was propagated by Mr Robert Hudson before the war 
broke out, with the additional proposal that each indus- 
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try should raise a “ fighting fund ” to assist its exporters. 
This is neither an equitable nor a practicable device; the 
amounts raised would depend on the proportion of export 
to domestic trade in each industry and on the extent to 
which the industry was able to increase its prices to the 
domestic consumer. Neither of these is the proper criterion 
for deciding where assistance should be given. If there is 
to be a fighting fund it should be centrally provided. 

Finally, there is the possibility of assisting British ex- 
ports by the appropriate management of the exchange 
control and by wartime trade agreements with foreign 
countries. Something—but not nearly enough—has been 
done on these lines in recent weeks, but it is disappointing 
to find these matters listed in the White Paper not among 
those that the Export Council “ are examining,” but among 
those they “ hope to examine.” After six months, an exami- 
pation of such essential problems should have got be- 
yond the stage of an aspiration for the future. Time, 
as the Export Council itself remarks, is the essence of 
success, 


The Dangers of Communalism 
(By a Correspondent in India) 


HE constitutional crisis in India, which began with 

the resignation of the provincial ministries in 
October and was intended by Congress to be a debate be- 
tween the British Government and the Indian people, took 
another line, and has developed into a communal brawl 
of alarming magnitude. In its efforts to use the war situation 
to force the pace of constitutional advance, Congress seems 
likely to achieve the exactly opposite ‘result, and has 
greatly increased the importance of the one serious obstacle 
standing between India and dominion status, the discord 
between the communities. 

The recent talk between Mr Gandhi and the Viceroy 
took place amid a hubbub of communal recrimination, and 
Mr Gandhi’s press statement that the communal question 
should be treated as a side-issue is one of those observa- 
tions with which he is apt to stagger the minds of the less 
impulsive, and leave them perplexed to know how a man 
so honest and so acute can form judgments so singular. 

Communalism has poisoned the entire body politic, 
and if Congress ministries eventually return to office in 
the provinces they will find themselves in an atmosphere 
of distrust and tension which need never have been gene- 
rated and by which their administration cannot fail to be 
dangerously embarrassed. 

Behind all the nationalist fervour for independence, 
which is perfectly sincere and deserves at least as much 
respect as disinterested nationalism elsewhere, there can 
be discerned in each community a fixed aim, perhaps 
rather instinctive than conscious, to cajole, entangle, or 
threaten the British Government into allying itself with 
the one community to the disadvantage of the other. But 
British policy to-day, whatever it may have been in the 
past, is to side with neither faction; the réle of the British 
is to mediate between the two camps and become the 
follower of neither. A policy of this kind is easier to pro- 
claim than to follow, and requires the most accurate judg- 
ment of the power of either party and the most exact 
appreciation of what is in the mind of each. 

‘With the Congress point of view it is easy to sympa- 
thise. Congress starts from the fact, which can hardly be 
denied, that between the Hindus and the great bulk of 
Moslems the resemblances are much more extensive than 
are the differences. The overwhelming majority of both 
Classes are peasants; they speak more or less the same 
languages; they face the same material problems; they 
have the same local ways and traditions; until recently they 
even tended to share in one another’s religious ceremonies. 
The strength of Congress is that it has the vision of these 
Masses organised into a united Indian nation; and as 
Congress has been the party which has unremittingly stood 
for nationalism and carried on the struggle against the 
British while other parties have compromised or faltered, 
it not unnaturally feels itself in some peculiar sense the 





custodian of the national interests, the true representative 
of the Indian masses whether Hindu or Mussalman. Its 
relation to the people it conceives in terms not unlike that 
of the judges of Israel to the Hebrews, and it is with 
something of the indignation of Moses when the Jews 
revolted that they perceive the Moslem masses seduced 
from them by the Moslem League. With a victorious con- 
clusion to their struggle for Indian freedom almost within 
grasp, they see the national effort diverted and their whole 
policy endangered by the fomenting of communal rivalry. 
Nor is their anger lessened because the Moslem leaders 
come largely from the social classes (such as the land- 
owners), whose privileges Congress has resolved to curtail. 

This is an impressive case, and the Moslems are at a 
disadvantage in replying to it, because almost the entire 
Indian-owned Press is in Hindu hands and because political 
thinking has never been the peculiar talent of the Moslems. 
It is none the less important that, after the experience of 
Palestine, it should not be assumed that an inarticulate 
Moslem is a Moslem who will not act. That there is a 
real political renaissance among them, and a real fear of 
the — of Hindu political domination, can no longer 
be denied. Among its causes appears to be the alarm, 
possibly unfounded but none the less intense, lest Hinduism 
should with the general national revival be about 
to open a subtle enveloping assault upon Islam. They 
are well aware that the power of the State to over- 
turn old-established faiths has in recent years greatly in- 
creased; they notice with uneasiness the fate of Islam in 
Russia; and with a too lively imagination they foresee 
themselves, who were once the conquerors of India, de- 
graded to be among the lower castes of Hinduism. To the 
argument that Congress has as yet done nothing to justify 
such apprehensions they reply by a list of “ atrocities ” 
which, if partly imaginary, are nevertheless firmly believed 
in. To the Congress offer of generous constitutional safe- 
guards they reply that paper safeguards are of no value, 
since they may always be overriden by a majority govern- 
ment. They feel deeply insecure: many are convinced that 
the British Government will in future be unable or un- 
willing to protect their interests; and in the new age be- 
ginning in India they see their best defence in a strong 
and militant communal organisation. 

Such is the state of mind which has been brought about 
almost inevitably by the transfer of power from British to 
Indian hands. The first fruit of self-government has been 
a kind of panic among the Moslems lest the Hindu majority, 
under the plea of creating a homogeneous nation, should 
use its new political power to iron out the peculiarities of 
the Islamic community. Communal friction there has 
always been; the sense of insecurity inseparable from any 
great political change such as is taking place in India has 
rendered it acute. 
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To no small extent the anxiety of the Moslems is due to 
the sight of the fate of minorities in post-war Europe; and 
as in Europe the failure to satisfy minorities has been one 
of the main causes of the present disaster, so in India a like 
failure may result in a like catastrophe. A sardonic observer 
might easily write a manual on the preparation for civil 
war with examples drawn from the recent tactics of Con- 
gress and the Moslem League. Some of the Congress 
leaders, fatally obsessed by the belief that the Moslem 
masses are really behind them and not behind the Moslem 
League, seem to be convinced that they have only to main- 
tain a determined front, and in the end the League will 
innocuously collapse. On the other side, many of the 
Moslems, either blinded by their fears or else seeing in the 
communal tension the opportunity of political eminence 
otherwise beyond their capacity, have abandoned all idea 








HERE is no single factor of greater economic and 
strategic importance in Central and Eastern Europe 
than transport. The ability of Germany to extend her trade 
defences against the Allied blockade is dependent upon the 
possibility of increasing the capacity and efficiency of the 
transport of her Eastern neighbours by land and water; 
and it scarcely needed the disorganising effects of this win- 
ter’s severe weather to show how close that dependence is. 

For the moment attention is most concentrated upon the 
rivers and railways of Poland and the Danubian water- 
ways. But, in the last resort, it is in Russia alone that the 
key to the problem must be sought. Only Russia has the 
potential resources to supply Germany’s material defici- 
encies in significant quantities. The Reich’s riposte to the 
Allies’ power of blockade was the economic agreement with 
the Soviets; and, even if the goods required by both sides 
under this agreement can be produced, which will be far 
from casy, the trade alliance will still stand or fall by the 
ability of Russia’s transport system to carry them. 

For Germany this problem is vital. For Russia, a vast 
continent of over 8 million square miles, bigger than the 
United States and Canada put together, it is a side issue. 
Ever since the Revolution the sole aim of Soviet transport 
policy has been to build up a satisfactory system of internal 
communications. Practically no attention has been paid to 
international connections; and even now, after more than 
two decades, the purely domestic transport problem is far 
from solved. It is this fact that will most obviously hamper 
the development of Russo-German exchanges. 

It is not remarkable that Soviet transport policy should 
have been ingrowing in character. The transport system of 
Tsarist Russia was ill-developed and poorly equipped. Such 
as it was, it was torn and twisted by three years of war 
and more of civil strife. When it was planned to raise 
industry and agriculture to a modern pitch adequate trans- 
port was more than ever essential. Transport has always 
been the basis of economic development. It was especially 
so in Soviet Russia: the new industrial revolution there 
was centrally planned; and the plan was to operate over 
distances covering big differences in climatic conditions. 

The Soviet aim was to become self-sufficient, and two 
forms of transport were singled out to be the instruments 
of autarky—railways and transport by air. The country’s 
roads and waterways were reckoned to be too vulnerable 
to frost and ice and floods to serve the nation-wide needs 
of Soviet planning. Thus, to-day, transport by rail and air 
is long distance; while, relatively, transport by road, river 
and canal is local. 

Railway development has been intensive rather than 
extensive. The aim has been mainly to raise the standard 
of efficiency on existing routes; there is still no network of 
subsidiary or feeder lines. The length of the system is still 
deficient. In 1913, within the old Imperial frontiers, it was 
36,388 miles. In 1929 it was 47,237 miles, 30 per cent. 
more. In 1938 it was 56,865 miles, 12 per cent. more. This 
increase in route mileage is notably small compared with 
the increase in freight traffic shown in the following table. 
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of compromise, and the most disturbing of recent events is 
the appearance in the Punjab and North-West of a new 
Moslem organisation which is on military lines, which has 
studied intelligently the tactics of revolution in Germany, 
and which seems to be preparing diligently and avowedly 
for a settlement of the issue by insurrection. Nor is the 
picture complete without mention of the growing militancy 
of the leaders of the scheduled castes, who, infected by the 
general fever, demand increased safeguards and discuss 
the denunciation of the Poona Pact. 

In all camps there are many who are alarmed by the 
drift of events and who urge moderation. But only one 
thing can calm the tumult, and that is the return of 
Congress to office on the basis of a settlement which is, 
in fact, acceptable, even if not openly declared acceptable, 
to the broad mass of Moslem opinion. 





STATISTICS OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC, 1913 AND 1929-1938 


Ton | 























| | 
Year | Tons | | a. | | Year | Tons Miles 
| { | \ | 
Mills.| % Mills. % | Mills. | % Mills. % 

1913.... | 132-4 | 100 | 40,830 | 100 
1929.... | 187-6 | 143 | 62,834 | 154 || 1934 317:1 | 241 | 127,284 | 312 
1930.... | 238-2 | 181 | 77,788 | 190 || 1935 390-4 | 300 | 161,218 396 
1931.... | 254-2 | 196 | 94,530 | 232 || 1936 438°2 | 367 | 201,056 | 492 
1932.... | 267-9 | 210 | 105,221 | 257 || 1937 517-3 | 393 | 220,509 | 540 
1933.... 268-1 | 210 | 105,345 258 || 1938 568-0 430 | 244,873 | 600 





Thus the Government’s determination to make more use 
of existing lines, rather than to extend the system, has led 
to a remarkable rise in the density of railway traffic. 
Russia’s railways are as crowded as those of any country 
in the world; the number of ton-miles per route-mile has 
risen from 1,120,000 in 1913 to 4,100,000 in 1937. Many 
more goods are carried longer distances; the average length 
of haul in 1913 was 308 miles; in 1938 it was 432 miles. 

Up to a point the Soviet Government’s deliberate policy 
has been successful. By intensive development instead of 
new construction, new industries have been created in the 
East and in the South. Modern signalling, automatic inter- 
locking, the electrification of block stations, and so on have 
been introduced. More powerful locomotives and more 
capacious freight cars have been brought into use. In addi- 
tion to more intensive use of the track, rolling stock is more 
fully employed; average daily wagon loadings rose from 
27,400 in 1913 to 93,374 in 1938. The number of goods 
wagons in use is about 750,000, compared with 476,000 
in 1913; and the average loading capacity per wagon has 
risen from 15.2 tons to 20.87. 

But the success achieved has been limited. Even though 
daily wagon loadings have risen by 340 per cent. they are 
still very low compared with Western industrial countries. 
The turnover of wagons is well below the average for 
developed railway systems. The density of Russian railway 
traffic too often means congestion and intolerable delays. 
The truth is that the policy of intensive development in 
place of new building has proved too limited in scope. 
More locomotives are needed: between 1913 and 1922 the 
number fell from 20,000 to 6,000; it is only 23,000 now; 
though the traffic has been multiplied six times since 1913. 
New lines, and above all new subsidiary lines, are needed 
if Russia’s railway traffic is to be adequate (even for her 
own domestic requirements) and free-moving. At present 
it is crowded, restricted and inflexible. 

The other success has been in the air, and this, too, has 
very obvious limitations. The carriage of raw materials 
and industrial products by air cannot be done in bulk. 
Goods transport by air is greater in volume in Russia than 
in any other country; 55,000 tons (including mail) were 
carried in 1938, compared with 196 tons in 1929. The 
route mileage has risen from 11,397 miles to 72,500 miles 
in ten years, and Russia has the longest network of air 
routes in the world. Long distances and the great difficul- 
ties encountered by surface transport have made this 
growth an obvious means of pioneer transport develop- 
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ment—as in Northern Canada. But, quantitatively, Russia’s 
transport problems can in no way be solved in the air. 

Nor can transport by road or by water be expected to 
solve Russia’s domestic problems of distribution in the 
near future, let alone the problem of Russo-German trade. 
By contrast with the limited success of their rail and air 

rogramme, the Soviets have so far failed with their canals 
and roads. Of 260,000 miles of natural inland waterways 
in Russia only 70,000 are available for traffic—and then 
only very irregularly owing to weather changes. Attention 
has therefore been fixed on the building of canals, mainly 
for local distribution, but sometimes, as in the case of the 
Baltic-White Sea, the Moscow-Volga and the Volga-Don 
canals, to link up large inland areas with seaports. The 
results have so far not been remarkable. The traffic carried 
on rivers and canals did not reach the 1913 level of 
48 million tons until 1933. True, it had risen to over 65 
million tons before the European war began last year, 
mainly through the increased carriage of timber, oil and 
grain, but even this increase compares unfavourably with 
the progress of traffic on the railways (see Table). The 
river fleet, which in 1913 consisted of 5,556 mechanically 
propelled and 24,186 other vessels with a total capacity of 
13 million tons, had shrunk by 1936 to 3,070 mechanically 
propelled and 6,507 others, with a capacity of only 54 
million tons. The average length of haul on the canals is 
only 330 miles, much less than the average railway goods 
journey of 432 miles; and, in the main, it is comparatively 
local traftic that makes use of Russian canals, the country’s 
second line of transport. 

A chief obstacle in water transport is frost, and the 
same is true of the roads, which are appallingly unde- 
veloped. Frost—and floods—not only interfere with actual 
traffic on the roads. They also make the construction of 
roads extraordinarily difficult. Efficient drainage is next to 
impossible; and surfaces are quickly destroyed by alter- 
nations of frost and thaw. The Soviets claim to have 
1,368,000 miles of “ constructed” roads. But 1,146,000 
miles are classified as “ natural gravel” roads, while of the 
rest, registered as “ made-up” roads, only a minute frac- 


Defence 


Food. (January 30th)—Tea (Provisional Prices) Order, 
1939, revoked. Ministry of Food to become sole importer of 
tea. (February 1st)—Announcement that Government is 
subsidising certain food prices at cost of £1,000,000 a week. 
(February 5th)-—Wholesale and retail prices of bacon and 
ham reduced, average reduction being 2d. a lb. Bacon and 
ham ration doubled. All categories of margarine hencefor- 
ward to be vitaminised and to be equal in vitamin value to 
butter. (February 7th)—Date of introduction of meat ration- 
ing fixed as March 11th. Ration to be 1s. 10d. worth of 
butcher’s meat a week per adult, and half that quantity for 
achild under six. Food Documents (Fees) Order issued, by 
which a fee of 1s, is to be charged for replacing a ration 
book, etc., which is defaced, destroyed or lost. (February 9th) 
—New Milk Order fixed maximum retail prices of all grades 
of liquid cow’s milk at prices at which such milk was sold 
in any district in the seven days ending December 31, 1939. 
This revoked a previous Order fixing prices on a population 
basis, which was in force only eight days. (February 12th)— 
Announced that purchases of meat by catering establish- 
ments to be limited to 60 per cent. of their normal require- 
ments. (February 28th)—Order made restricting the output 
of whisky and other spirits to one-third of last year’s 
Production, 


Insurance. (January 26th)—War Risks Insurance Office 
stated that from February lst open covers and renewals of 
existing open covers would only be granted on condition 
that the basis of valuation to be applied to declarations is 
Specified on the cover. (February 7th)—Premium, quoted 
by the War Risks Insurance Office for covering against war 
risks securities sent by registered air mail from the United 
Kingdom to U.S.A. or vice versa by Clipper Service. to be 
Os. per cent. plus 5s. if the transit risk in the United 
Kingdom is covered. (February 12th)—Board of Trade 
announced that the rate of premium for commodity insur- 
ance for the three months beginning March 3rd to be un- 
changed at 5s. per cent. per month. 


Services, (February 3rd)—An Order of the Air Ministry 
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tion (mainly in and around cities and towns) have surfaces 
akin to Western highways. 

This is the background to the Soviets’ well-known policy 
of large-scale motor vehicle production. In 1937 Russia’s 
output of lorries and buses was 182,000, giving Russia 
second place in world manufacture. (The United States 
produced 894,000, the United Kingdom 114,000 and Ger- 
many 63,000.) But the roads to carry these Russian vehicles 
over any long distances simply do not exist. They can only 
be intended for local use and for the Army; and it is 
significant that the Russians have used vast numbers of 
motorised vehicles on the Karelian front in Finland. 

Even a bird’s-eye view of Russian transport facilities— 
no more could be attempted in a single article—shows 
clearly that the Soviets have not nearly solved their own 
domestic problem, despite over twenty years directed to 
that end only. For home use alone many thousands of miles 
of fresh railway track are needed, many more locomotives 
and goods wagons; a whole new river and canal fleet is 
required and a wholesale reconstruction of inland water- 
ways and roads. Now, when the test of distribution beyond 
the Russian frontiers is being experienced, the strain is 
plainly severe. The campaign in Finland has been lament- 
ably lacking on the supply side. Deliveries of grain and 
oil to Germany have been seriously hampered. There is an 
absence of adequate railway outlets westwards. There is 
an acute shortage of tank wagons. There are differences of 
gauge between the railways of Russia and those of her 
neighbours. 

A determined drive with German aid to open the gates 
to the West might improve matters in time. Russia is no 
longer dependent upon outside sources for the supply of 
railway rolling stock and motor vehicles, though the Soviets 
are already asking the Reich for locomotives and railway 
equipment. The carriage of grain, feeding stuffs and, to a 
lesser extent, of oil could be increased and speeded up by 
water. But Russia is now at war herself, with little time for 
reconstruction. And, in any case, no very efficient system 
of external communications can easily be attached to an 
inadequate internal transport system. 


Measures 


issued, which provides for a London allowance of 6d. a day 
for families of all airmen receiving family allowances, to 
whom married quarters are not allotted. (February 17th)— 
Registration day for all men who on December 31st last had 
reached the age of 20 but were not then 24. (February 19th) 
—Announced that March 9th will be registration day for all 
men who reached the age of 20 between January 1, 1940, and 
March 9, 1940, or reached the age of 24 in 1939. 


Trade. (February 1st)—Announced that Export Council to 
be set up to help on export policy. (February 5th)—A new 
Trading with the Enemy Order came into force containing 
certain additions to and deletions from the list of persons 
specified in a previous Order. 


Transport. (February 1st)—-Speed limit of 20 miles per 
hour for motor vehicles in built-up areas in black-out hours 
came into force. In order to relieve congestion at ports, the 
Ministry of Transport issued an Order allowing the Port 
Emergency Committee to designate to an importer a means 
of transport which will be available for 48 hours, at end of 
which, if it is not availed of, the Committee may have the 
goods conveyed by any means they think fit. (February 7th) 
—The Government’s agreement with the railway companies 
and L..P.T.B. as to financial arrangements during the period 
of control published as a White Paper. 


Miscellaneous. (January 25th)—Announced that summer 
time to come into force on February 25th. (February 3rd)— 
The War Office announced the establishment of a Travellers’ 
Censorship Office in London to facilitate the conveyance of 
printed matter, etc., by persons going abroad. The Home 
Secretary issued instructions detailing the privileges open to 
persons detained in prison under a Home Office Order. 
(February 12th)—Cheap night trunk calls restored. (Feb- 
ruary 14th)-—Announced that a general licence has been 
granted to British subjects to enlist in Finnish forces. 
(February 27th)—The War Office made an Order, to come 
into force on March 11th, declaring a large area in North 
Scotland a protected area which cannot be entered except by 
permit. 
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The War of Words.— Mr Sumner Welles has 
preserved the same discreet silence at the other end of the 
Axis as he did in Rome, although he is reported to have 
said that his interview with Hitler was “ very interesting.” 
We can readily believe him. It is harder to test the proba- 
bility of the so-called five peace points which were released 
—apparently semi-officially—in Germany as the content 
of the Welles-Hitler conversations. Hitler may or may not 
have told Mr Welles that his minimum terms included the 
continued subjection of Czechs and Poles, a “ Monroe 
Doctrine” for his European Lebensraum, and_ the 
destruction of British naval supremacy, together with the 
rooting out of the “ pirate nests” at Gibraltar, Malta and 
Singapore. But the fact that Germany has deliberately put 
these points about is an interesting departure from her 
previous practice of denying any quarrel with the West 
and of offering a comprehensive “ settlement ” in Eastern 
Europe, including some sort of independence for Poles and 
Czechs, provided that she be given a free hand. The 
Allies can only welcome Germany’s sudden attack of 
honesty. We have had no illusions about Hitler’s ultimate 
objectives for some time past, but it is quite useful to have 
our certainty confirmed at the source. Germany’s purpose 
in this change of tactics is harder to assess. Possibly the 
use made of Hitler’s recent speech at Munich in the inter- 
national Press, where—mistakenly—it was interpreted as 
a sign of weakness, has caused this sudden countervailing 
outburst of bravado. Possibly the Germans, past masters 
of psychological ineptitude, thought to impress the United 
States by offering to destroy Britain’s “naval tyranny ” 
or to win their understanding by a reference to the Monroe 
Doctrine (which, according to Hitler’s interpretation, would 
give the United States the right to invade, say, Brazil, settle 
it with Americans, drive the Brazilians into the swamps 
of the Amazon, kill their leaders, close their universities, 
and strip them of their economic wealth. The Americans 
are naturally delighted with the analogy): The most prob- 
able explanation connects Hitler’s points with Germany’s 
recently intensified pressure on the smaller neutrals. At the 
week-end, Germany announced that the carrying of navi- 
certs would make neutral vessels liable to German reprisals. 
Since, however, it has been the German practice for some 
time now to sink at sight, the new threat creates no new 
terrors, but only confirms old ones. The attacks on shipping 
of all kinds continue, and there has been a sudden recru- 
descence of German air activity over Belgium, where, on 
March 2nd, two Belgian planes were shot down on Belgian 
soil by a German raider. Hitler’s points may well have 
been designed to impress the western fringe of Europe 
with Germany’s determination to smash the Allies and 
achieve European hegemony. Too much talk of peace might 
suggest that Germany is in desperate need of peace. 
Accordingly, she is talking war—but only talking. We are 
still waiting for Goering to launch a Blitzkrieg against an 
adversary his own size. 


* * * 


English Education.—The debate on the Board of 
Education estimates provoked an enthusiastic and idealistic 
speech from the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board on 
the possibilities of education, a cold douche from Sir Percy 
Harris, who claimed that in fact the war had given the 
worst shock to education for a quarter of a century, and 
an attack from more than one speaker on the public schools. 
Mr Kenneth Lindsay declared that the chief evil of the 
evacuation scheme was being abolished with the restoration 
of compulsory school attendance, which was now making 
headway. He revealed that excellent work was being done 
by the National Youth Committee in looking after the 
children who leave school at 14; that the number of classes 
organised for adult education was almost equal to that of 
last year; and that as far as possible the whole resources 
of adult education were being put at the disposal of the 
fighting services. But all his enthusiasm could not conceal 
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the blows dealt at education in the last six months, of which 
the most serious—now that the troubles of evacuation are 
gradually being straightened out—is the postponement of 
the raising of the school-leaving age. It is true that the 
Act of 1936 was only a half-hearted measure; but each step 
forward, however small, is to be welcomed if it diminishes 
the employment of child labour. If children between the 
ages of 14 and 18 are at school instead of at work, the 
problems at present being faced by the youth committees 
will largely solve themselves, and so will the difficulties of 
the training colleges. At present 80 per cent. of the nation’s 
children leave school and go to work at 14 or 15; and the 
latest figure available for the number of elementary school- 
children who go on to secondary schools is only 11 per cent. 
x * * 

With secondary education for all, a large part of the 
jealousy of the public schools would disappear. But they 
would still have their own problems to settle. How are 
they to survive the actual fall in the birth-rate and the pros- 
pective levelling down of incomes? If they have any value 
in our educational system, they have a claim to State 
assistance; but in that case their peculiar qualities, if any, 
must be open to all children and not merely the sons of 
the wealthy or of former pupils. At present they have an 
influence in national life out of all proportion to the num- 
bers attending them. And with the public schools go the 
preparatory schools. There will certainly be plenty of 
reorganisation for the Board to think about after the war. 
Tuesday’s debate, and the series of special reports of the 
last twenty years, show that education does not suffer from 
lack of ideas. In fact, there never was a period when there 
were so many excellent theories about education. Unfor- 
tunately, tradition and inertia have prevented them from 
being put into practice. 


* * * 


Child Labour in Wartime.—The education debate 
lends significance to the publication of a Home Office 
report on the hours of employment of women and young 
persons in factories during the first five months of the war. 
In the Great War an Order of 1915 authorised the employ- 
ment of boys of 14-16, in munition factories and factories 
incidental thereto, for 65 hours a week and those aged 
16-18 for 67} hours. For girls under 16 no overtime was 
allowed; but those of 16-18 could be employed for 65 hours 
a week, and boys and girls over 16—and in some cases 
boys of 14—could be employed at night. It soon became 
clear that long hours were having an adverse effect on 
output; and throughout the remaining years of the war, 
under the influence of the Health of Munition Workers 
Committee and later the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board, hours were gradually reduced. This time many of 
the same problems have again had to be faced, though 
against a very different background. The maximum hours 
of work for women and children at the outbreak of war 
last September were 48 in a week, compared with 60 or 
554 in 1914, and the general conditions of work have 
greatly improved. Nevertheless, the Home Office has wisely 
been very chary of allowing overtime, except to meet the 
extraordinary circumstances at the beginning of the war 
before employers had time to reorganise their time-tables. 
Employers and workpeople alike have been warned that 
the Factories Act is still in operation and that overtime 
will not be had merely for the asking. Moreover, even 
when it is granted, the position at individual factories is 
reviewed at short intervals to see if it is still necessary. 
The result is that, though in September as many as 60 
hours a week may have been worked in some cases, the 
maximum has now been reduced almost everywhere to 
57 for women and children over 16. Children under 16 had, 
only two months before the outbreak of war, had their 
maximum hours reduced from 48 to 44 a week, and only 
in a few cases has it been found necessary to authorise an 
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increase up to the previous maximum. Under no circum- 
stances has authority been given for the night employment 
of girls under 18 or of boys under 16. It is reassuring that 
in this field of industrial labour there is some thought and 
policy. But no comparative statistics, satisfactory though 
they may be, can hide the fact that the children ought not 
to be there at all, particularly when at the same time there 
is a large body of adult unemployed. 


* * * 


Economic Decrees in France. — A batch of 
decrees issued by the French Government on February 29th 
were accompanied and explained by another of M. Paul 
Reynaud’s lucid and persuasive speeches. As M. Reynaud 
explained, the financial position of France is excellent, but 
she has suffered an economic drain in the first six months 
of the war. The volume of production has been cut down 
by the mobilisation of five million men, while the volume 
of consumption has been maintained. The result has been 
drafts on reserve stocks not only within the country but in 
payment for imports from abroad. A situation of this sort 
clearly could not be allowed to continue, and the new 
decrees accordingly provide both for the stimulation of 
production and the restriction of consumption. Under the 
latter head a number of measures are to be taken to regu- 
late the sales of bakers, to limit expenditure in restaurants 
and to enforce economy in the consumption of petroleum 
and alcohol; a general census is to be taken preparatory to 
the issue of ration-cards. For a country which not merely 
loves its food but largely feeds itself, this is drastic action. 
The stimulants applied to production are no weaker. Agri- 
culture is to be assisted by the cheapening of seed corn 
and fertilisers, industry by increasing the scope for the 
employment of women (with a clear forecast in the back- 
ground of compulsory civilian service if it proves necessary). 
To replenish the reserves behind the currency, the gold 
stock of the Bank of France is to be revalued in closer 
accordance with the actual price of gold. Many of these 
measures—espccially the first steps in food rationing—are 
being taken later in France than in Great Britain. Others 
are well in advance of our own policies. Clearly the two 
Allies can learn from each other in matters of economic 
policy. Week by week they extend the co-ordination of their 
formal policies—their exchange controls have been brought 
into much closer agreement—but what is really necessary 
is a firm realisation on both sides of the Channel that the 
war cannot be won without an intense concentration on the 
effort it requires, without thought for the economic 
sacrifices that will be entailed. 


* * * 


Italian Coal.—lItaly’s protest against Great Britain’s 
decision to cut off her coal imports from Germany after 
March 1st was delivered on March 3rd with the curt in- 
timation that it would appear in the Italian Press within 
twenty-four hours. The Note, which was couched in some- 
what undiplomatic language, not only covered the imme- 
diate matter of dispute, but recalled all Italy’s previous 
complaints and reservations over the working of the British 
Contraband Control. In fact, Italy has seen fit to raise 
the whole question of the British blockade and to record 
her censure. There can only be one reply. Britain is engaged 
in a war which is quite literally a war for survival. The 
cheap gibes which have appeared in the Italian Press at 
“a war in which no blood has been shed” have perhaps 
led non-belligerent Italy to underestimate the seriousness 
of our purpose. Blockade is a legitimate weapon. We in- 
tend to use it and Italy’s Note to Britain might have made 
more impression had there been on record any Italian 
protest to Berlin over the illegitimate and murderous 
weapons with which the Germans are conducting their 
war at sea. Neither Italian men nor Italian ships have 
been spared, but Rome has remained silent. Nevertheless, 
It is no part of Britain’s purpose either to anger neutrals 
Or to dislocate their trade. Italy has been given three 
months’ grace to find alternative sources of supply and we 
have made a sustained effort to reach an agreement where- 
by our coalfields would supply Italy’s wants. The negotia- 
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tions have, however, broken down on the question of 
payment. At a time when all imports not essential to the 
prosecution of the war are being rigorously cut down, we 
cannot afford to accept payment in the various categories 
of goods, mainly agricultural, which Italy is prepared to 
offer. Italy has available for export many varieties of 
manufactures which would be of value to us in wartime; 
but hitherto she has refused to offer them in exchange for 
coal. It is to be hoped that further attempts to reach a 
settlement will be made. In the meantime, Italy’s attitude 
towards the seizure of her coal may take a moderate form; 
alternatively the Italian Note’s veiled threat to remove the 
dispute from the economic to the political front may be 
carried out. We should naturally welcome the former re- 
action; but the latter could make no difference to our 
determination to make full use of the blockade—our most 
effective weapon to win this war. 


* * * 


After Viipuri? — Viipuri still stands, or rather 
the Finns still hold the ruined shambles which once was 
Viipuri. This tenacious resistance has enabled the Finnish 
Command to prepare the defences to the west of the city 
far more thoroughly than would have been possible had 
the Russian advance continued with the unlooked-for speed 
of the last two weeks. However, the stand or fall of Viipuri 
has now less military significance, since the main issue of 
the battle appears to have moved to the west along the 
frozen shores of the Gulf of Finland. The Russians, who 
have already occupied most of the islands in Viipuri Bay, 
are making fierce and repeated attacks on the coasts of 
Finland from Kotka right up to the inlet to Viipuri. So 
far the Finns have had their own way in this tremendous 
struggle on the ice, but it denotes a widening of their 
front which at all costs they must avoid and, if the 
Russians succeed in securing a foothold (isolated groups 
have already gained some sort of footing), the main rail- 
way line from Viipuri to Helsinki will be threatened and, 
which is more serious, the open coast of southern Finland 
where a great part of the Finns’ war industries are con- 
centrated. The situation is in fact desperate. Where men 
and materials are so short all the heroism, determination, 
skill and strategy in the world cannot, in the long run, 
arrest the relentless advance of the Russian war machine. 
A small nation is being crushed out of existence and we 
are adding another lost battle to the bitter campaigns of 
Austria, the Sudetenland, Bohemia and Poland. 


* * * 


In the international sphere, this has been a week full of 
rumours of mediation. Certainly the Germans are anxious 
to patch up a peace. It would strengthen their hold on 
Sweden if they could hold the war back before it floods 
on to the Swedish frontier. Germany still aspires, even if 
rather surreptitiously, to the réle of protector of Scan- 
dinavia against Bolshevism, and it would increase her 
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prestige and possibly her supplies of ore if she could give 
a convincing performance. On the Russian front, her 
interest in securing a respite for Russia’s straining war 
economy is obvious enough, for it is an essential pre- 
condition to the organising of Russian supplies. The 
Swedes, too, are rumoured to be prepared to act as 
mediators. However, since the terms which are reported 
to be under consideration as the basis for an armistice in- 
clude the cession of Viipuri and Hanko, the Finns will 
fight on and the Swedes will be left in the unhappy 
dilemma either of accepting the disappearance of Finland 
followed possibly by a division of Scandinavia a la 
polonaise or of assisting the Allies to help Finland at the 
risk of becoming involved in the Allies’ war. Of the two 
risks the second is considered more desperate, and, 
accordingly, the attitude of Norway and Sweden towards 
intervention remains unchanged. The Allies have acquiesced 
in their decision. Only a thin trickle of help is reaching 
Finland from this country together with a rather more 
sustained trickle of friendly British observers who tour 
the battle zone and then return to urge unanimously that 
Finland must be helped. The Finns apparently add patience 
to their other superlative qualities, for little adverse 
comment has appeared in Finland on the fantastic 
behaviour of the civilised world, which is so generous in 
its protestations and so meagre in its practical help. Our 
own performance is poor enough, that of the United States 
even poorer. While Congress boggled at the possibility of 
an armaments credit to Finland, American exports to 
Russia increased from just over a million dollars’ worth in 
September, 1939, to over 8 millions in October and to 
11 millions by December. The tragedy, however, is not 
only a tragedy for Finland. As one small country after 
another goes down, fighting unaided for its life, the others 
draw obvious conclusions on the value of the protection 
offered by the Western defenders of civilisation. In despair 
they turn to the aggressors and make their terms. Thus 
the Finnish war, however remote geographically or 
strategically from our struggle, cannot be separated from 
it in the sphere of war aims, neutral propaganda, psycho- 
logical resistance to German pressure and many other 
intangible factors with which wars are fought and won. The 
destruction of Finland would be a major victory not only 
for Stalin but also for Nazi Germany. 


* * * 


The Balkan Front.—Tremors of uneasiness con- 
tinue to disturb the surface of Balkan and Near-Eastern 
politics. On the Turkish-Caucasian frontier it is a question 
of rumour only—the Russians at work on a Caucasian 
Siegfried line, German engineers at Odessa, the movement 
of German divisions to Baku—all unconfirmed, but all 
pointing in one direction: to growing collaboration 
between Russia and Germany and to a corresponding 
growth of distrust and watchfulness in Russia’s Near- 
Eastern neighbours. In the Balkans, the uneasiness has 
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more than rumour to feed on. A frontier incident early in 
the week resulted in the death of two Bulgarian soldiers 
on Roumanian soil. The immediate appointment of a mixed 
Commission to conduct an inquiry into the incident is a 
very welcome sign of better relations between the two 
States, but any incident, however quickly settled, has un- 
fortunate consequences in the present fractious state of 
Balkan tempers. Rumour is again at work on the Bulgaro- 
Turkish frontier. The Bulgarians complain that Turkey 
is reinforcing her garrisons in Thrace and that they are the 
advance guard of General Weygand’s Near-Eastern Army. 
Coming so soon after Turkey’s attempts to conciliate and 
reassure Bulgarian opinion, this new departure is an un- 
welcome sign of the extent and success of anti-Allied pro- 
paganda in the Balkans. The so-called “ Turkish reinforce- 
ments” are simply a routine completion of the normal 
garrison forces which had to be considerably reduced 
during the severe spells of winter weather; but Germany is 
on the look-out for any opening to create trouble in Thrace. 
Though not so well advertised as the revisionism at 
Roumania’s expense, Greece’s share of Thrace and the 
attitude of Greece’s South Siav neighbours towards it is 
no less of an obstacle to Balkan unity. So far Germany has 
tended to concentrate on the territorial claims against 
Roumania, but the recent increase in cordiality between 
Bulgaria and our ally, Turkey, called for new tactics, and 
the German propaganda machine was switched over to 
propagate the picture of Turkey, spearhead of an Allied 
invasion designed to create with reckless disregard of 
Balkan interests and Balkan lives a front against the great 
peace-loving German Reich. We may smile at this 
caricature of the Allies’ strategical dilemma in the Near 
East, but there is no doubt that it is being effectively used 
to our serious disadvantage. 


* * * 


The Palestine Debate.—The attack on the Govern- 
ment for restricting the transfer of land in Palestine was 
twofold. It was argued, first, that the restrictions are pre- 
judicial to the close settlement of the Jews on the land, 
which is laid down in the mandate, that they would harm 
the land itself because the Jews have introduced improved 
methods of cultivation, and that they are a measure as 
anti-Semitic as anything produced by Goebbels. The 
second, and stronger, line of attack was that the Govern- 
ment ‘had acted illegally in introducing the restrictions 
without the authority of the Council of the League of 
Nations, and that at a time when we were fighting to up- 
hold the sanctity of international undertakings we were 
deliberately disregarding one of our own. To the first 
argument Mr Malcolm MacDonald had a _ complete 
answer. He impressed upon the House the fact that the 
land question was the only one on which the series of im- 
partial commissions had been unanimous. He made the 
point that land purchased in Palestine by the Jewish 
National Fund could under no circumstances ever be alien- 
ated to anyone not of the Jewish race, so that the Jewish 
leaders were inconsistent in condemning the Government’s 
similar but much milder protection for Arab land as con- 
trary to the spirit of the mandate. And he gave statistics 
and details of Jewish land purchases since last May which 
threw light on the urgency of the problem. With regard to 
the legal argument, he said that the Government did not 
attempt to deny or to flout the authority of the League 
Council, but the advice of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission to the Council to refuse the proposed restrictions 
was one-sided in that it ignored the part of the mandate 
which protects the rights of the non-Jewish population, 
and in any case was not binding. The Government would 
certainly have preferred to have had the decision of the 
League Council before introducing the restrictions, but, 
Mr MacDonald said, there were practical considerations 
preventing that course. These he did not explain, but a 
clue may be found in his references to the other Near- 
Eastern countries, in which, he said, there would be reper- 
cussions if trouble in Palestine broke out again; and he 
gave the interesting news that trouble in the Arab villages 
was very near the surface. The land transfer restrictions, 
therefore, may be regarded as more than an economic 
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necessity, though they would be justified on those grounds 
alone. They have been received with warm approval by 
influential Arabs outside Palestine, and they may well be 
a big step towards rallying Arab opinion to the Allied cause 
—which is also the Jews’ cause. 





* * * 


Meat Rationing.—The Ministry of Food has stuck 
to its date, and, in spite of protests from a few butchers, 
rationing of meat will start on Monday at the rate of 
1s. 10d. per head per week. With. an improvement in the 
level of home marketings and in the conditions of trans- 
port, the Ministry is confident that meat will be available 
to honour the coupons. But it will be meat and not just 
those particular types of joints to which consumers and 
butchers are accustomed. Country districts eating mainly 
locally killed stock and industrial towns used to imported 
beef will be issued with similar proportions of beef and 
mutton, of imported and home-grown; any other policy 
would unduly complicate the Ministry’s task and lay it 
open to the charge of favouritism. Such a radical change in 
the supply of an important food is bound to evoke criti- 
cism, most of which will be vented on the unfortunate 
butchers who have to sell British mutton when they are 
asked for imported beef. Their task and that of the 
Ministry’s agents will not be easy, but it is to be hoped 
the housewives will accept with understanding and willing- 
ness the disruption of their usual buying habits—a small 
sacrifice for a total war. 


* * * 


B.B.C. Finance.—The White Paper published last 
week, which gives the agreement arrived at between the 
Postmaster-General, the B.B.C. and the Minister of In- 
formation for financing the B.B.C. during the war, will not 
bring any comfort to those who look for an improvement 
in its programmes. So long as the Corporation was financed 
out of the licence receipts there was some hope that finan- 
cial considerations at any rate would not act as a deter- 
rent; and the listener, sickened by a surfeit of gramophone 
records, could always pretend that his 10s. was buying 
the best that could be provided. Now even this solace is 
to be denied him. Under the new agreement the Minister 
of Information is to pay the B.B.C., on representations 
from the Corporation, an annual sum approved by the 
Treasury as sufficient for the adequate conduct of the 
services; the wireless licence fee will succumb to the fate 
of motor licences and will be swallowed up by the general 
body of taxation. Even in peacetime the B.B.C. was not 
allowed to use the surplus of licence receipts over ex- 
penditure; and though it may be argued that the expansion 
in its overseas services since the war has necessitated 
economies in the home service, after the war the whole 
question of its finances should be reviewed. There might 
well be a case for financing the overseas services, which 
are a matter of national policy, and such things as tele- 
vision research, out of the Exchequer, so that the cost 
would fall on the general body of taxpayers, leaving the 
receipts from licence fees solely at the disposal of the 
B.B.C. for the exclusive benefit of listeners at home. 


* * * 


Health in War.—One of the horrors of war is the 
spread of disease among both the services and the civil 
population. In 1914-18, it is true, the standard of public 
health in this country remained fairly good; yet tuber- 
culosis increased, while the pandemic of influenza in the 
winter of 1918-19 killed three million more people in the 
world than were killed by the war itself. Already in this 
war, according to Sir Arthur MacNalty, Chief Medical 
Officer of the Ministry of Health, the weekly notifications 
of cerebro-spinal fever during the last quarter of 1939 
almost invariably exceeded those in the corresponding 
weeks of 1938, and in the week ended February 3rd the 
number rose to 289. Fortunately, since 1918 the advance 
made in the treatment of disease has been astounding. This 
is brought out by the latest report of the Medical Research 
Council, in which it is made clear that long and pains- 
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taking researches are being conducted over a very wide 
field. Of particular importance in wartime is the progress 
made in the treatment of bacterial infection, which was so 
frequent a cause of death from wounds in 1914-18. But 
medicine can itself profit from the experience of war. Chest 
surgery, for instance, dated from the Great War; and the 
Medical Research Council is fully alive to the valuable 
field for research into chemico-therapy, the physiological 
and chemical effects of high-altitude flying, and the 
results of shock, which is now presented. The aspect of 
medicine which has not so far made such rapid progress 
as the surgical and curative sides is that relating to the 
prevention of disease and the maintenance of good health. 
The Council, therefore, appointed last year a Committee 
on Preventive Medicine, and investigations have already 
been initiated into such problems as nutrition and 
immunisation. Tuberculosis has largely been conquered by 
preventive measures; and it is essential that, for this and 
other diseases, they should not have to give way to the 
exigencies of war. 


* * * 


Enemy Aliens.—The case of Wilhelm Solf, a 
young German, who had served in a German cavalry regi- 
ment, had worked in a German aeroplane factory, was 
allowed to leave Germany for England only a few days 
before the outbreak of war, and was recently convicted of 
taking photographs of a crashed aeroplane near Abingdon, 
has again caused questions to be asked whether our treat- 
ment of enemy aliens has been too lenient. According to 
Sir John Anderson, the number of Germans registered in 
this country is 62,244 and of Austrians 11,989. Of the 
73,353 persons dealt with by the tribunals, no fewer than 
55,457 are known to be refugees from Nazi oppression. 
Presumably, for the remaining 18,000 the tribunals have 
had to rely on their own judgment and on the testimony of 
the sponsors, with the result that only 569 persons have 
been interned, while 6,782 have been exempt from intern- 
ment, but not from the special restrictions. Wilhelm Solf, 
sponsored by a former British Ambassador to Berlin, by 
the Counsellor at the British Embassy in Berlin till the out- 
break of war and by a former High Commissioner for Ger- 
man refugees, came in the latter category. It must be 
difficult for a one-man tribunal faced with a contradiction 
between the opinions of the sponsors and the apparent 
circumstances of the case to make up its mind; and it is 
reassuring to learn that the cases of all enemy aliens who 
have not been unconditionally exempted from internment 
are to be reviewed by Regional Advisory Committees. But 
this isolated case should not be allowed to lead to wild spy 
talk and the charge that the 250 German domestic servants 
employed in and around Aldershot are a danger to the 
country. 
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ERMANY’s economic experts are now busy with their 
attempts to raise the economic standard of Poland and 
to put that country’s industrial life into the service of the 
Greater German Reich. Poland has not, even hitherto, been 
a wealthy country, and with a few exceptions Western 
Poland is self-sufficient or more than self-sufficient only in 
those goods which are also produced in adequate quantities 
in Germany. But the German Press is optimistic with 
a. to the activities of Germany’s economic experts in 
oland. 


Agriculture 


Poland is, as a whole, an agricultural country, and the 
Nazis naturally put their main hope in the possibilities of 
raising her agricultural yield. In years of good crops, Poland 
used to export large quantities of meat, butter, eggs and 
certain cereals, notably barley. As a result of recent 
hostilities, however, there is now a food shortage in Western 
Poland which forms an unfavourable starting point for 
Germany’s agricultural activities. Neither the experiences of 
the last war nor the results of the Nazis’ agricultural policy 
justify the view that Germany will succeed with these 
activities. During 1917 and 1918 she was not able to main- 
tain a satisfactory food position, although, in addition to 
Poland she dominated the Ukraine and the most fertile 
Balkan countries. 

Meat and butter are Poland’s most important agricul- 
tural products from the German point of view, though the 
value of Poland’s butter supply is more than outweighed by 
her own requirements of vegetable and whale oil; Greater 
Germany’s fat position, as a whole, has been made worse 
through the seizure of Western Poland. In the present crisis 
there will probably arise the necessity for vast emergency 
slaughterings of livestock which will have an adverse effect 
on the country’s meat- and butter-producing capacity in the 
next few years. It is very doubtful, indeed, whether, in 
these circumstances, Western Poland will be able to make 
any important contribution to Germany’s meat supply, 
which, before the war, was estimated at about 6 per cent. 
short of her requirements. It must also be taken into account 
that there is not the slightest hope of cultivating any appre- 
ciable amount of maize in Western Poland, though this is 
the fodder most needed by Germany. 

One of the reasons for the present food crisis is that the 
system of warehouses is inadequate even in the Western 
provinces of Poland, and it will take a long time to remedy 
this. Fertilising will soon become difficult in Poland owing 
to the shortage of phosphates. The impending transfer of 
large parts of the population is likely to result in a serious 
shortage of agricultural labour. It has been estimated that 
there are at present 750,000 Polish war prisoners in Ger- 
many, while a million people, most of them peasants, will 
be affected by the transfer of Russians to the Soviet Union. 

The Nazis will probably try to save for the German people 
part of the food produced in Poland by lowering the 
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standard of living of the Polish population as they have 
done in Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Germany itself, but 
the existing standard of the Polish peasants and workers 
does not leave much margin for this, so that it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to extract any considerable surplus of food 
products from Western Poland and in the long run she 
may prove to be a liability rather than an asset as far as 
food is concerned. 


Raw Materials 


The situation is no more favourable as regards textile 
fibres, though Poland produces under normal circumstances 
a small part of the wool she needs and her surplus produc- 
tion of flax and hemp covers almost a third of Germany’s 
requirements. There is no hope of increasing this production 
or of starting, on a large scale, the production of artificial 
fibre. As a whole, Poland is probably less self-sufficient in 
textile fibres than Germany and even with the most elaborate 
rationing schemes the Nazis can hardly alter this. 

With forestry, the Nazis’ prospects are brighter. The 
Polish surplus production of timber is considerable, and 
though some of Poland’s richest forests are situated in the 
Russian-occupied part of the country it could still be in- 
creased through reckless felling. Even without Polish 
supplies, however, the Germans could produce their own re- 
quirements of timber at the cost of exhausting their own 
forests, so that, while Polish forestry is likely to save much 
of Greater Germany’s wealth in woods, this gain affects 
future generations rather than Germany’s prosecution of 
the present war. 

The Germans will certainly try to improve the technical 
equipment of the Polish coal mines and also to extend 
the field of coal production. At present, the Polish output, 
though substantial, is much smaller than that of Germany. 
The 1937 production of coal (including lignite in terms of 
coal) in the territories of Poland now occupied by Germany 
was about 53 million tons, or 25.3 tons per head of the 
population, as against 238 million tons, or 27.1 tons per head 
of the population in the Greater German territories (Ger- 
many, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia) in the same year. Yet 
again, as in the case of food, it becomes doubtful from 
the experiences of the last war whether Germany will suc- 
ceed in raising the Polish standard of production. During 
1914-18, owing to the large contingent of Polish workers in 
Silesia, the productivity of the Silesian mines, which form 
the bulk of the Polish coal pits, decreased even more rapidly 
than that of the Ruhr mines, as the table shows: — 

AVERAGE PRODUCTION PER SHIFT 
(1913= 100) 
Ruhr Territory Upper Silesia 
95 89 


BORG oi ccnsscccsisss 

RUPE enasscvnksenscs 97 93 
BORD occsss0e0re00es 90 85 
MNT cnssescccnvsses 86 79 
IDES .nocccccccccees 85 73 


The only other mining product of major importance in 
which Poland is now approximately self-sufficient is potash. 
but in view of Germany’s own surplus production, the 
— will hardly encourage an increasing production of 
this. 

The position of iron ore is different; here the Nazis will 
probably repeat the experiment of the Hermann Goering 
Works and will expand the extraction of the low-grade Polish 
ores, but this can only be done at a very high cost and 
Poland will never become independent of foreign imports. 
The Polish zinc and lead mines, which during the last few 
years produced about half the country’s vast requirements 
of these ores, have been on the decline for some time now, 
and the Galician mines have been lost to Soviet Russia; 
it is most unlikely that Germany can increase production 
enough to make up for the loss of these mines. Finally, the 
country’s output of bauxite and of pyrites will possibly be 
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raised with the help of German advisers, but hardly to such 
an extent as to make Western Poland self-sufficient in these 
products, while the country’s wealth of mineral oil and 
sulphates has gone to the Russians. 


Manufactures and Labour 


There is no likelihood that Germany will raise the output 
of manufactured goods in Western Poland to any consider- 
able extent. The manufacturing industries are rather small 
in size though the steel and spelter industries have, of course, 
some importance for the Reich. But all these industries are 
now suffering from lack of raw materials. The textile in- 
dustry, in addition to this, has lost its most important 
markets and another serious setback for this industry will 
be the resettlement of the Jewish population, which is largely 
engaged in textile manufacture. 

Some importance might be attached to the fact that Ger- 
many has acquired the labour-power of the Polish war 
prisoners who are now occupied with useful work in Ger- 
many. Germany’s estimated pre-war shortage of agricultural 
labourers is just balanced by the number of Polish prisoners. 
On the other hand, she has had to establish a permanent 
army and police force of some 500,000 men in the occupied 
territories. It may be supposed that three Polish prisoners 
are only doing the work of two German workers who 
enjoy some amount of freedom and under this assumption 
it appears that the occupation of Western Poland has not 
brought any net gain of labour-power to the Reich. 


Trade Recession in the 
United States 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


As was expected, the January indices of production were 
lower than those of December. February has continued the 
recession, but has not indicated any change in its character. 
This character is twofold. First, the buying stampede in 
steel last autumn was obviously something brief and excep- 
tional. No one at the time regarded it as representing a 
sustainable demand, and consequently no one has been dis- 
concerted by its precipitous descent. Second, the seasonal 
adjustments of the indices at the turn of the year regularly 
give an exaggerated lift to the index in December and an 
exaggerated decline in January and February, and it seems 
best to use the unadjusted index, leaving the reader to put 
his own interpretation on it. 


BUSINESS INDICES 
(Without seasonal adjustment ; 1923-5 = 100) 


Jan., Nov., Dec, Jan., 
1939 1939 1939 1940 


Industrial production ... 100 124 120 117 
Manufactures ............ 99 123 121 116 
Durable ............... 84 125 129 117 
Non-durable ......... 111 122 114 116 
BED Siiseseesececseesss 105 127 113 122 
Construction contracts ... 70 74 69 61 
Residential ............... 45 59 51 45 
PTD CUBE o.0.0sccsccsscccees 90 87 84 74 
Factory employments...... 92:2 103°8 104-1 
Durable goods ......... 82:3 98-2 100:1 
Non-durable goods ... 101-7 109-2 107-9 
Factory payrolls ............ 83:7 101:8 103-6 
Durable goods ......... 76:0 101-2 104-4 
Non-durable goods ... 92:4 102-4 102-8... 
Freight car loadings ...... 63 83 73 72 
Department store sales ... 69 106 168 72 
Department store stocks... 60 82 64 ve 


These figures give a very clear picture of recession of 
about the type to be expected after the excited uprush of 
last autumn. An uncertain fraction of this decline can be 
rated as seasonal. 


Changes in Labour Costs 


_In comparison with a year earlier, it will be noted that 
distinctly consumer indices, such as residential building, 
department store sales, and the production of non-durable 
manufactures, have risen comparatively little—less, indeed, 
than the increase in employment or payrolls would suggest. 
But this is partly explicable by reference to the activity in 
the production of motor cars (more than 20 per cent. above 
that of a year ago) and an apparent retail distribution justi- 
fying such a rate of production. Also retail trade in general 
has risen more than department store sales. In other words, 
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the increase in consumer income is expressing itself exactly 
where one would expect it, in the marginal area of consumer 
demand. For example, retail sales of food were up 2 per 
cent.; of jewellery, 30 per cent. 

Factory employment is up about 13 per cent., about 
1,000,000 persons; but factory payrolls were up almost twice 
as much between January, 1939, and December, indicating 
a decided increase in income per worker. Setting these data 
against the index of manufacturing, it appears that employ- 
ment has risen less than output, but that payrolls have risen 
slightly more than output. This, though not conclusive 
evidence, suggests an increase in labour costs per unit of 
manufacture. Carrying this same comparison back a 
decade, the average production of manufactures in 1929 was 
119, not very different from the December, 1939, figure. 
Factory employment in 1929 averaged 106 and payrolls 110, 
compared with 104 for both in December, 1939. In so far 
as these indices are comparable and representative, they cer- 
tainly do not support, if indeed they do not dispute, two 
of the tenets most dearly held by opposing elements in our 
society—namely, that technology has reduced employment 
per unit of output and that labour costs per unit of output 
have increased. Taking these figures at their face value, 
they indicate that technology has not reduced industrial 
employment, but has absorbed the shortening of the working 
week; that the worker gets about the same monthly income 
out of the shorter week, at about the same unit cost. His 
pay will buy somewhat more, because the price level is 
lower than in 1929; but his employer makes less profit 
because while his unit labour costs are almost unchanged, 
the price of the product (if it has followed the index) is 
lower than it was ten years ago. On this showing, the direct 
beneficiary of all the technological change in industry in 
the past decade is the factory worker, who gets almost the 
same money wage, a higher real wage, and a shorter week. 
On the other hand, his employer makes a smaller profit, and 
receives a very much smaller dividend, owing to the increase 
in taxes. Deductions of this sort are, of course, open to 
question as generalities and to positive rebuttal in specific 
instances. They are only given for what they are worth. 

There is as yet no evidence to suggest that the recession 
has hit bottom, nor indeed any substantial basis for guessing 
its amplitude or duration. A few persons draw the analogy 
with 1937 and regard the decline to date as a mere preface 
to collapse like that of three years ago. But a larger opinion 
takes a less apprehensive view, and compares the present 
with the situation a year ago, subject to such relative modifi- 
cation as would be expected after the curious and limited 
boomlet of last autumn. 


February 20th. 





Wartime Measures in 


Holland 


[FROM OUR AMSTERDAM CORRESPONDENT] 


IN view of the fact that England and Germany had 
always been the principal customers for Holland’s exporting 
industries, agriculture and market gardening, and that 
Holland, with all her shipping and transit traffic, has always 
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been dependent on world-wide commercial intercourse, the 
Present conflict, with its emphasis upon economic warfare 
involves Holland in great sacrifices and difficulties and is 
liable to imperil her vital interests to a serious extent. 
Nevertheless, economic development during the first five 
months of war leave a less gloomy impression than might 
have been anticipated. 

This, however, does not alter the fact that Holland’s entire 
economic system is now in a stage of transition, and that it 
will have to be drastically readjusted to meet wartime con- 
ditions. Not only will far-reaching changes ensue in our 
trade outlets abroad, but domestic requirements will of neces- 
sity alter too. In addition, the maintenance of defence forces 
entails a heavy drain on our resources, which in the long run 
is bound to lead to diminished prosperity and varying degrees 
of impoverishment all round. In this connection, it is not sur- 
prising that there were still over 300,000 unemployed in the 
Netherlands at the end of December. 


Greater Self-Sufficiency 


The question of food supplies demands close attention, 
especially in view of the great obstacles which are experi- 
enced by neutral shipping. So far, the Government’s measures 
for ensuring supplies of raw materials and food from abroad 
have proved effective. Only sugar, dried peas and beans are 
rationed, and this has given rise to no complaints. Our 
comparatively satisfactory supply situation in bread grains 
has rendered it unnecessary to resort to the rationing of 
bread, and no measures of this kind are expected for the next 
few months. Nor has it been necessary to resort to the much- 
— wartime bread (a blend of wheat, rye and potato 

our). 

If it can be arranged to plough up meadows on a fairly 
extensive scale, this will accelerate the movement which has 
been in progress for some years to augment supplies of 
home-grown food and fodder. A greater degree of self- 
sufficiency could only be regarded as a welcome development 
in present circumstances. 


Financing Mobilisation Expenditure 


Several measures have been taken by the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment for the financing of special wartime expenditure. For 
this purpose a loan fund has been instituted. All mobilisation 
expenditure is to be charged to the capital service of that 
loan fund. The first asset of this capital service consists of 
the “ gold profit” of the Netherlands Bank. This amounts 
to 116 million guilders. 

Apart from that, mobilisation expenditure is to be covered 
by borrowing. The intention is to issue loans maturing in 
fifteen years. The ordinary service of the loans fund is to be 
charged with the annuities on those loans, the revenue for 
this purpose being provided by an annual contribution from 
the State Budget, special levies (excise duties), and a war 
profits tax. The initial measures for providing funds for this 
ordinary service of the loans fund comprise a rise of about 
14 cents per litre on the petrol duty, an excise tax on coffee 
of 20 guilders per 100 kg., a rise of 10 per cent. on sugar 
duties and of 150 per cent. on death duties. These new 
sources of revenue are expected to yield: — 

1940 1941 
guilders guilders 
16,000,000 
5,500,000 
500,000 5,500,000 


18,100,000 27,000,000 


In this connection, it will be observed that fifteen annuities 
of 27 million guilders, taking 4 per cent. as the rate of 
interest, only provide cover for mobilisation expenditure 
totalling a mere 300,196,000 million guilders. For mobilisa- 
tion expenditure in 1940, which presumably will approach the 
level of a milliard guilders, new sources of revenue will again 
have to be found. In the first place, the war profits tax will 
have to serve this purpose, and further increases of excise 
duties will presumably have to be enforced. As already re- 
ported, the first 4 per cent. wartime State loan of 300 million 
guilders at par was a failure. Now the Government is issuing 
a semi-compulsory 4 per cent. loan of 300 million guilders 
at par. If this loan fails, a compulsory 3 per cent. loan will 
follow. With this threat in the background; sufficient response 
from investors is expected this time. 

The Government has decided upon the construction of 
three battle-cruisers, costing together almost 300 million 
guilders, for the defence of the Netherlands Indies. These 
contracts will mean a welcome increase in the activity of 
the Netherlands shipbuilding yards and allied industries. It 
is expected that their completion will take three years. 


February 15th. 
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Afforestation Plans in 
Eire 
[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT |] 


THE possibilities of reafforestation in Ireland have formed the 
subject of much discussion. It is known that the country was 
covered with numerous woods in the distant past, but as the 
result of centuries of waste these great woods have almost 
completely disappeared. The advantages to be derived from 
an extensive replanting are obvious. Much land that is now 
barren mountainside would become productive, rural em- 
ployment would be increased and imports of one of the most 
essential raw materials of many industries would be reduced. 
From every point of view afforestation is desirable and the 
only question is to what extent it is possible, One result of 
the Land Purchase Acts is that there are no longer any large 
landowners who could be expected to develop planting on 
their estates, and the matter must therefore be dealt with by 
the Government. Since the establishment of the Department 
of Agriculture in 1899 much has been attempted, and in 
recent years increased afforestation has formed part of the 
programme of self-sufficiency. The whole subject is reviewed 
in an interesting Report of the Ministry of Lands published 
by the Irish Stationery Office. 

The aim of the Government’s forest policy is stated to be 
“to create a home supply of raw timber sufficient to meet 
home requirements so far as it is possible to grow in this 
country the types of timber required.” A vigorous attempt 
is being made to realise this objective. The technical staff of 
the Department has been augmented, expert opinion from 
abroad has been obtained and facilities for training foresters 
have been provided. The area of land required for forestry 
purposes, together with the area planted annually, have in- 
creased progressively. In 1938 the area held for forestry 
purposes was 116,603 acres, and in the years 1933-38 the 
area newly planted amounted to 31,319 acres. The total area 
of woodlands and plantations now held by the State is about 
100,000 acres. The nursery area has also increased, and the 
supply of home-grown plants is now very large. The species 
planted are principally pines, spruces and larches, but an 
attempt is being made to develop the production of oak, ash 
and beech. Nobody can accuse the Department of idleness or 
lack of drive. 


Land Difficulties 


In spite of all that has been done, the aim of self-sufficiency 
in timber is still far from being attained. The chief difficulty 
experienced by the Department is in finding enough suitable 
land, and the insufficiency of the reserve lands held impedes 
the co-ordination of the nursery and planting programmes. 
Another difficulty is the small size and scattered distribution 
of the forestry areas. On this matter the Report states that 
“owing to the absence in Eire of large areas of plantable 
land in the hands of individual owners the process of build- 
ing up forest units of sufficient extent and sufficiently com- 
pact to be economically workable is a slow, complicated and 
difficult matter which involves initial acquisition of small 
areas and their gradual enlargement by subsequent repeated 
small additions. This process is unique as far as State 
afforestation is concerned.” Mountain land is the cheapest 
to plant, but on such land the existence of grazing rights 
frequently gives rise to local opposition. The depredations of 
rabbits, hares and deer are in some cases serious, but losses 
from fire are, owing to the dampness of the climate, 
exceptionally small. 


Labour Difficulties 


As a means of providing employment in rural areas, 
afforestation is rather disappointing. The work is seasonal 
and is liable to be interrupted by weather conditions. In 1938 
the numbers employed fluctuated between a maximum of 
2,111 and a minimum of 1,013, but the number permanently 
employed is increasing owing to the larger area being handled 
and to the development of operations other than planting. A 
good deal of labour trouble was experienced and work was 
held up in some of the areas by strikes, In other areas diffi- 
culty was found in recruiting sufficient labour, and there 
existed the paradox of a shortage of labour side by side with 
unemployment, which is partly the result of the system of 
Public assistance in country districts. In view of the numerous 
obstacles that have been encountered, it would be foolish to 
view the future of afforestation with unqualified optimism. 

Some of the advocates of extensive afforestation belong to 
the school of extreme self-sufficiency, and contend that a 
huge planting programme could be financed by the issue of 
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credits by the State. The fallacies of this proposal are fully 
exposed in the Report of the Banking Commission, where it 
is explained that the immediate effect of such an expansion 
of credit would be an increase of imports and a further loss 
of sterling reserves. Many years would elapse before the 
investment yielded any income, and, in the meantime, the 
expenditure of the proceeds of the issue would produce all 
the evils of inflation, Needless to say, this scientific refuta- 
tion of their errors has not converted the enthusiasts who 
believe that the problem of afforestation can be solved with-. 
out incurring any cost other than the issue of additional 
credit. It is true that paper is manufactured from timber; but 
it has yet to be proved that timber can be produced out of 
paper. 
February 14th. 


War Repercussions on 
Swiss Trade 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT ] 


THE impetus given to Swiss economic life by the Zurich 
National Exhibition was almost arrested by the war, but 
at the end of the year the situation was not as bad as 
might have been expected. Unemployment was reduced and 
exports again rose, but tourist traffic fell heavily, and the 
earnings of transport undertakings—except the Federal 
Railways—were much smaller. 

Foreign funds deposited in the Swiss banks were partly 
withdrawn after the outbreak of the war, but capital seems 
to have come back since; during the last quarter of 
1939 a surplus of 347 million francs was imported as 
against 73 millions in 1938. The official discount rate has 
remained throughout unchanged at 14 per cent., the rate 
which has obtained since 1936. September saw, however, 
the banknote circulation at 2,082 millions, at its highest level 
for the year. Sterling exchange hardened to 17.51 francs in 
December; the lowest point during the preceding twelve 
months was 20.86. 


Public Finance 


The Federal finances felt deeply the strain imposed on 
them by expenditure for national defence and by the 
mobilisation of the Army. The estimated deficit for 1939 
will exceed 87 million francs. For 1940 expenditure is esti- 
mated at 596 millions, and receipts at 523 millions, leaving 
an estimated deficit of 73 millions. Expenditure for national 
defence will be put down to a special account, and several 
new taxes are to be set up to meet it. The surplus of the 
Federal post, telephone and telegraph services reached 78.5 
millions for the first eleven months of 1939, against 78.9 
millions in 1938. Thanks to the Zurich exhibition, to petrol 
rationing and to greater activity in interior transport, the 
Federal Railways have had a record year; receipts were 
up to 358.5 million francs, compared with 323.1 millions 
in 1938, and their surplus was 145.9 millions, against 106.9 
millions in 1938. 


Industry and Trade 


Unemployment fell from 85,377 in January to 27,939 in 
August and to 29,535 in December, 1939, thanks mainly 
to the mobilisation of the Army and to the recruiting of 
the unemployed for the construction of fortifications. 
During January-October, 3,260,000 tourists, of whom 
1,162,000 were foreigners, visited Swiss hotels, compared 
with 3,100,000 and 1,410,000, respectively, in 1938. The 
hotel industry is hard hit by the war, and the winter season 
was very poor. 

Imports in 1939 totalled 1,889 million francs, against 
1,607 million francs in 1938, and exports 1,298 million 
francs compared with 1,317 million francs in 1938. The 
main features of foreign trade were the rise in the exports 
of chemicals and dyes, which aggregated 417 million francs, 
against 332 millions in 1938; and the fact that Great Britain, 
which imported 164 million francs’ worth of Swiss goods, 
was the second best client of Switzerland. 


Germany at War 


will appear in The Economist as usual 
next week 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The Level of Railway Earnings 


A four home railways have now published their 
results for 1939. The London and North Eastern, 
carrying over a peacetime tradition into war, has disap- 
pointed the speculators, who had good reason for satisfac- 
tion with the achievements of the other three companies. 
Yet even before the L.N.E.R. results hit the market at 
the end of last week, it was already losing its drive. The 
total gains in the home rail market which followed the 
publication of the financial agreement governing the period 
of control were themselves hardly so spectacular as some 
opponents of the scheme made out. Stocks did not 
“rocket to unprecedented levels ”’—to cite the words of 
one commentator quoted by Lord Horne at the Great 
Western meeting last week. Early this week, the railway 
market had a worn appearance. But on Wednesday and 
Thursday its spirits returned. 

For a market whose function it is to be forward look- 
ing, this recent indecision was curious. What matters now 
is not that the L.N.E.R. second preference stock has re- 
ceived only = per cent., when it was generally credited with 
twice that rate of payment, but what earnings it may 
achieve in the current year. At what stage are railway earn- 
ings standing now? Will they increase further? And what 
is the relation of the current level of railway stocks to 
these levels? Lord Horne’s speech gave an important clue 
(which might, in fact, have been derived from the results 
published by the companies themselves) that for the con- 
cluding four months of 1939—that is, the period of con- 
trol—the railways and London Transport had agreed to 
a figure of £133 millions to represent the net revenue of 
the Pool. That, of course, is not a final figure. There are 
questions still to be decided between the companies and 
between the companies and the Government. It is, how- 
ever, described as being “ reasonably reliable,” and doubt- 
less it errs, if at all, on the side of conservatism. 

It might seem that the adoption of this figure would 
make any analysis of the 1939 figures unnecessary. But 
some interesting lessons can be learned from a dissection 
of last year’s results, which illustrate the relation between 
rising revenues and rising costs, and have some bearing 
on the Pool’s net revenues in 1940. In the first table 
the increases in net revenues over the corresponding periods 
of 1938 are shown for the first half of 1939, the two 
months July and August, and the control period from 
September to the end of the year. A comparison of these 
figures with the movement of gross receipts (though the 
latter figures are subject to certain qualifications set out 
in the first table) illustrates the improved operating ratio 
of the railways during the period of rising traffics, prior 
to the outbreak of war. One of the most striking features 
of the table is the rapid advance in net revenues dur- 
ing the two months July and August, particularly on 
the heavy lines. The L.M.S., which had shown re- 
markable savings in the first half of the year, 
obtained a net revenue increase of {1,041,000 dur- 
ing the following two months, although gross receipts (as 
measured by the weekly traffic returns) increased by no 
more than £874.000. An impressive result was also 
achieved by L.N.E.R.—though not so impressive as the 
market expected—while the Great Western and Southern 
fisures, although more normal, were highly satisfactory. 
Such figures go far to justify the companies’ contention 
that, in the absence of control, their net revenues last year 
would have been appreciably higher than they were in fact. 


War had two financial consequences, apart from ques- 
tions of control, for the railways. It substantially 
increased the volume of traffic, partly if not mainly at the 
expense of road hauliers. Secondly, it enabled the com- 
panies to take up operating slacks both in passenger 
and goods train working. The curtailment of passenger 
services provided economies which matched the decline 
in traffic, while on the goods side the inevitable improve- 
ment in train loadings (for which the companies had 
striven hard in peacetime) produced a large increase in net 
revenue for comparatively small additional cost. These cost 
factors, of course, have been taken into account in the 
determination of the net revenue of the Pool for the last 
four months of 1939. They will operate to some extent 
in the current year, but once the operating slacks have 
been taken up, the advance in net revenue represented by 
a given increase in traffics must naturally be smaller. 

The £133 millions figure, however, does provide a 
datum line for guesswork regarding the current level of 
earnings. Its relation to last year’s results, and to the next 
stages under the agreement, is shown in the two tables 


RELATION» OF GRoss AND NET REVENUES—1939 COMPARED 
WITH 1938 
(£’000’s) 

Jul Gone 
y~ bo Full Year 
Augus .1- ’ 
1939” Bee.3h 1939 


26 Weeks 
or 
Half-year 


L.M.S. 
Increase in gross receipts 959* 
Increase in net revenue 637 1,041 


L.N.E.R. 
Increase in gross receipts 125 895 
Increase in net revenue 859 713 


.W.R. 
Increase in gross receipts 456 724 on 
Increase in net revenue 383 487 694 


1,288 


1,046 


aaa 54 233? 
ett phn tH 129 655 
* Derived from traffic returns only. + Includes ancillary results net. 
opposite, the first in terms of net revenue, the second as 
earnings equivalents for the marginal stocks. 

The second table illustrates the illogicality of the market 
in lamenting the admittedly disappointing results of the 
L.N.E.R. last year, when earnings for the control period 
were equivalent to 1.7 per cent. per annum for the second 
preference stock. On the other three lines there was little 
difference between the actual results and the rate of annual 
earnings taken for the control period, and part of the dis- 
appointment for L.N.E.R. second preference stockholders 
can surely be offset by the fact that a higher datum line 
will apply in the current year. 

Much has happened since the end of 1939, however, 
which must affect the current revenue position of the 
Pool. Traffic has continued at a high level, although it 
was interrupted to some extent in the severe weather in 
January and early February. A further increase in costs 
has undoubtedly occurred. The wage increase (announced 
early last month, but actually retrospective to the begin- 
ning of this year) is the second since the war, and will 
cost the companies several millions annually. Steel, coal 
and other materials are rising in price. But against such 
increases the companies are very largely protected. They 
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RAILWAY REVENUES IN 1939 RELATED TO THE SCHEME 
(£ mans.) 
Total, 
L.M.S. |L.N.E.R.| G.W.R. |Southern} 4°Co,. 
Net revenue, 1939 ........000+ 14:3 9-3 6:6 6:7 36:9 


Annual revenue on basis as- 
sumed for Sept.—Dec. 1939* 14-3 9-9 6:6 |. 6:8 37°6 


Stage 2 secccccececesersesesereeees 15:1 10:4 7:0 7:2 39:7 
3: 

a > Suebaeneaeencce 15-5 10-6 7:1 7:4 40-6 

London Transport max. ... 17-0 11:7 7:8 7:4 43:9 


* Making addition for non-controlled revenue. 
EARNINGS EQUIVALENTS FOR MARGINAL STOCKS 


Southern 
Def. Ord. 


G.W.R. 
Ord. 


L.N.E.R. 


L.M.S. 
Ord, 2nd Pref. 














Net revenue, 1939 ...........e000 


Annual revenue assumed for 
Sept.-Dec., 1939 ........0008 


StaPOD  ccccccrcccccccecccccsccsece 








are entitled, under the agreement, to claim an adjustment 
of charges to meet variations in working costs and certain 
other conditions arising from the war—and in the case of 
London Transport to make good the loss of earnings due 
to the war. The Railway Executive Committee will submit 
estimates of such increases in costs to the Minister of 
Transport, who will consider them and, if necessary, refer 
them to the permanent members of the Railway Rates 
Tribunal (who, however, will only act in an advisory 
capacity). He will also consider any representations from 
traders, and will adjust fares and charges by Order if he 
finds that the Railway Executive Committee’s claim has 
been made out. 

This machinery will work more quickly and, from the 
railways’ point of view, it should work more effectively 
than the fixing of charges in peacetime. It may be pre- 
sumed that the time-lag between rising costs and the 
adjustment of railway charges will be reduced to the 
minimum, and that the companies will, therefore, be 
relatively successful in maintaining net revenue per ton- 
mile. In other words, their contribution to the net revenue 
of the Pool will be determined largely by the volume of 
traffic they handle. There are, of course, various off- 
setting factors to be taken into account before the level 
of Pool earnings is struck. In the first place, the Pool is 
liable for the finances of the wagon requisitioning scheme. 
It is not intended that it will be burdened with a net 
liability on this account, but until the financial arrange- 
ments are completed some expense may, in fact, fall upon 
it. Secondly, the companies are liable to repay between 
£2 and £3 millions to the Government for certain A.R.P. 
expenditure, provided that the Pool’s net revenue exceeds 
the minimum—as it did in the first four months of 
control. It is not known whether the companies will spread 
this payment over a period, or settle it in one sum—a 
point of some importance since its amount exceeds the 
difference between Stage 2 revenues and the Southern 
Railway maximum under Stage 3. Moreover, any exten- 
sive air raids might well necessitate reserve provisions 
against damage in excess of the £10 millions maximum 
which is chargeable against Pool revenues in any one year. 

Finally, there is the enigma of London Transport. The 
burden of the Board’s loss of revenue during the first four 
months of war did not fall on the Pool, for the difference 
between the minimum guarantee to the Board (£44 millions 
per annum) and the revenue attributable to the Board after 
the operation of the London Area Pooling Scheme was 
made good from the Exchequer, which also brought the 
Board’s net revenue for the six months to December up 
to the level of the corresponding period of 1938—estimated 
at £2,430,000. Presumably the plight of the Board, in 
recent weeks, has been alleviated by the return of busi- 
nesses and individuals to the London area. But its receipts 
can hardly have regained a satisfactory volume. The fact 
that the Board may claim an adjustment of its charges to 
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meet “the cost of making good the loss of earnings” 
plainly suggests the possibility of an early application for 
increased fares in the London area. Provided that this 
increase can be put into effect with sufficient speed, and 
that London is not subjected to extensive air raids, Lon- 
don Transport may be in a position to make a reasonable 
contribution to the Pool this year. If not, it may throw 
a fairly heavy liability on the Pool, which will necessarily 
depress the earnings expectations of the main line railways. 

To these various points the investor must link the impact 
of E.P.T., which, despite Lord Horne’s optimistic refer- 
ence at last week’s Great Western meeting, remains as 
mysterious as ever. In combination, they have taken severe 
toll of the speculative gains which followed the publication 
of the scheme, both in the marginal stocks and in the fully 
covered issues. The following table illustrates the recent 
oscillations in home rail stocks : — 


STOCK PRICES RELATED TO STAGE 2 EARNINGS 























Feb. 6,|Feb. 8,| 1¢° | Mar: - oA 
1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | earnings 
Marginal Stocks 
pikes Kimeimiaeneseeeens 1534} 1734] 24 1934} 2154) 10-6 
L.N.E.R. 2nd Pref. ..........eee08 1712] 22 1714 1919 12:8 
occ OBE rccesccocccceccccccccsees 4llo| 4410] 5114) 454} 4714 9-7 
Southern Def. ...........csceeeeees g| 1619] 2014] 195g) 20-4) 13-0 
upra-Marginal Stocks 

L.M.S. 1923 Pref. ........seseeee 491lo|} 54lo/ 59lo) 54 55lo 7:2 
N.E.R. Ist Pref. ...ccccccccsces 53 5834) 54 541 7:3 
G.W.R. 5% Cons. Pref. ......... 101 101 103 {| 10119) 102 4:9 
Southern Pref. Ord. ............ 71 73 a betes 7312 4:8 


Possibly a reasonable basis for judging the present level of 
home rail stocks is to assume—as we did on the publica- 
tion of the scheme—that earnings are now running at 
Stage 2. They were within £2 millions of that annual rate 
during the first four months of war. And during the current 
year it is fairly certain that the volume of traffic will in- 
crease further—though net revenue may not jump in the 
same spectacular way as in the first months of control. To 
suppose that the Southern Railway may reach its maximum 
revenue during this year may be optimistic, in view of the 
debit factors which have been described above, although it 
cannot be dismissed out of hand. Even assuming Stage 2 
earnings, however, the market is at present making a half- 
hearted attempt to value railway prospects. If L.N.E.R. 
second preference stock is properly valued at 194, surely 
Southern deferred should be worth more than 203. L.M.S. 
and Great Western ordinary stocks, with the biggest even- 
tual equity under the agreement, are naturally relatively 
dearer, yet if Stage 2 earnings are achieved for the current 
year and if E.P.T. is fixed on a capital standard, their 
current prices will certainly be dwarfed. Conclusions apply- 
ing to the marginal stocks will apply with even greater 
force to the supra-marginal stocks, like L.M.S. 1923 pre- 
ference and L.N.E.R. first preference, for they are fully 


covered by guaranteed earnings and escape the visitations 
of E.P.T. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Established 1844 Funds exceed £30,000,000 


All Classes of Life Assurance transacted 


ANNUITIES 


This Society has specialised in the granting 

of Annuities and at present pays out over 

£1,000,000 each year. Quotations will be sent 
on application to the Manager. 


20 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: Holborn 7612 


Temporary address for correspondence: Langleybury, King’s Langley, Herts. 
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Steel Scrap 


TTENTION has recently been drawn to the import- 
A ance of scrap in the manufacture of steel by a national 
scrap-iron collection campaign, by reports that a shortage 
of supplies has been hampering steel production at a num- 
ber of plants and by the increase in prices on March 5th. 
Scrap has in recent years displaced iron ore as the most 
important ingredient of steel. Twenty-five years ago the 
proportion of scrap used in domestic steel furnaces rarely 
exceeded 25 per cent.; in 1937 the consumption of pig iron 
and scrap per ton of steel produced was 9.63 and 11.51 
cwts. respectively. This heavy consumption of scrap is 
largely due to the fact that the greater part of British steel 
(11,875,000 tons out of 12,984,000 tons in 1937) is made 
by the Siemens-Martin processes. Bessemer plants use 
comparatively little scrap; for example, the chief feature of 
Messrs Stewarts and Lloyds’ basic Bessemer plant at Corby 
consists in the “blowing” of molten pig iron into the 
converter. In the Siemens-Martin processes, however, scrap 
has the advantages of cheapness and the obtaining of bigger 
and quicker yields. 

But while scrap has now become the most important raw 
material of the British steel industry, the exact proportions 
in which it is used depend, apart from the process adopted, 
on the availability of supplies. Although the steelworks 
themselves produce a large but varying quantity of scrap, 
they have to rely chiefly on purchased materials. In 1937, 
for example, when 7,477,000 tons of scrap were consumed 
in the manufacture of steel, 3,076,000 tons came from the 
makers’ own plants and 4,401,000 had to be purchased by 
them. Steel plants situated in districts containing indus- 
tries which have large supplies of scrap, or near the coast 
where scrap can be drawn from shipbreaking yards and 
from abroad, find it advantageous to use a big proportion 
of scrap. Others, which are situated near ore fields and 
can obtain pig iron more cheaply, naturally use a smaller 
proportion of scrap. 

As the cost of pig iron is relatively much higher, on the 
average, than the price of scrap, an abundant supply of 
scrap has come to be of vital importance to the steel in- 
dustry in this country. Heavy melting scrap at £2 19s. per 
ton, which was the price until it was advanced last ‘Tues- 
day, was a cheap raw material compared with basic pig 
iron at £5 4s. 6d. or hematite at £6 7s. 6d. If British steel 
prices were based on those of pig iron, they would be far 
above the world level, except in a few favoured localities, 
and the industry would be unable to supply its consumers— 
the shipyards, the engineering trades and others—with steel 
at a price which enables them to secure orders overseas. 
At the same time, the dependence on scrap has a serious 
disadvantage in periods of active business conditions. The 
quantity of scrap produced in the production of steel and 
in further manufacturing processes—the shipyard shear- 
ings and croppings, the engineers’ borings and turnings, the 
sheet cuttings of sheet mills, and the drillings, borings and 
punchings of an army of metal workers—tend to increase 
with the output of steel and steel manufactures in periods 
of expanding trade. Other supplies, however, tend to 
diminish, for during active “business conditions there is 
less inducement than during slack periods to scrap plant, 
machinery and ships. In periods of active production, there- 
fore, the price of scrap bought from outside the industry 
tends to advance rapidly. Moreover, the increase in British 
supplies of scrap has not kept pace with the output of steel; 
consequently, the steel industry in this country has come 
to be dependent on imports for part of its supplies. In 1929 
exports of scrap, at 424,000 tons, appreciably exceeded 
imports, which amounted to 68,000 tons. In 1937, on the 
other hand, exports were 231,000 tons and imports 955,000 
tons, and, in spite of the heavy imports, there was then a 
marked shortage of scrap. The course of domestic steel 
production and of scrap consumption, imports and exports 
im recent years, is shown in the next column. 

The purchase of overseas scrap supplies was formerly a 
matter of individual enterprise, but since the International 


Steel Agreement of July 31, 1935, by which the British 
steel industry became a member of the European Steel 
Cartel, control of British scrap purchases has been exer- 
cised by the British Iron and Steel Corporation, a com- 
pany formed to act as the executive trading body of the 
British Iron and Steel Federation. A further development 


U.K. STEEL PRODUCTION, SCRAP CONSUMPTION AND 
TRADE IN SCRAP 


(In thousands of tons) 
Scrap Scrap 
Consumption Imports 
438 


Scrap 
Exports 
168 


Steel 


1935 ...... 
1936 ...... 1,088 139 
1937 ...... 12; 955 231 
10,398 631 (a) 173 (6) 
(a) Excl. 163,028 gross tons of ships imported for breaking up. 
(b) Excl. 13,002 gross tons of ships exported for breaking up. 








was the formation of an International Scrap Convention, 
the members of which were the Cartel countries, Germany, 
France, Belgium, Luxemburg, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Great Britain. Italy, although not a member of the 
Cartel, took part in the Convention, which was designed 
to prevent the members from bidding against one another 
in the buying of foreign scrap. The Convention provided 
a system of quota allocations. The chief market for the 
purchase of scrap was, and is, the United States. In that 
great steel-producing country enormous tonnages of scrap 
are produced, and although American steelmakers consume 
large quantities of it, there are always surpluses available 
for export. 

The record of the British steel industry in its trading 
in scrap in recent years has been very unfortunate. In the 
latter part of 1936, for example, it was evident that the 
demand for steel would continue to expand, Yet no steps 
were apparently taken to meet fhe probable increase in the 
requirements of scrap. The boom of 1937 thus found the 
industry unprepared and compelled it to enter the Ameri- 
can scrap market when prices had been driven sky-high 
by the simultaneous increase in the demand from other 
steel-producing countries. Some of the scrap purchases 
made at the peak of the boom in 1937 were said to have 
cost £7 per ton c.i.f. U.K. ports, which exceeded the cur- 
rent price of pig iron. Moreover, the purchases had been 
delayed so long that large quantities of scrap continued 
to arrive early in 1938 when the boom had passed. But 
this is not the whole story. Instead of considering the 
stocks of scrap accumulated early in 1938 as a useful re- 
serve, substantial quantities were sold to continental coun- 
tries, including Germany, at very low prices at a time 
when re-armament expenditure was rapidly increasing and 
when the international political situation was steadily 
deteriorating. 

Nor did the British steel industry show much foresight 
in 1939. A buyers’ market in America in the first quarter 
of that year provided a golden opportunity for large 
scrap purchases. That opportunity was largely neglected 
by the industry, although it was budgeting for a big 
increase in steel production in that year. This error was 
not committed by Japan. Thus, during the first ten months 
of 1939, the United States exported 1,720,000 tons of 
scrap to Japan and only 458,000 tons to the United 
Kingdom. 

The Federation, in fact, pursued a consistent policy of 
buying when it ought to have sold, and of selling when 
it ought to have bought. A smooth flow of materials for 
the British industry was not ensured, and money was lost. 
It is, of course, very easy to criticise after the event, but 
The Economist can at least claim to have expressed these 
views at the time. The present shortage is chiefly due to 
past mismanagement. The purchasing of scrap is still in 
the same hands; it is to be hoped that the unfortunate 
experience of recent years has made them more dexterous. 
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The advances in home scrap prices announced in the 
Control of Iron and Steel (No. 7) (Scrap) Order, 1940, 
which became operative on March Sth, represent increases 
of from 5s. to 10s. per ton, the principal item, of course, 
being that of heavy steel scrap, which is raised from 
56s. 6d. to 66s. 6d. per ton, or from 59s, to 69s. if the 
large tonnage premium is added. The policy of the makers 
in retaining the scrap price at 59s., in the teeth of consecu- 
tive advances in the prices of finished steel, has been 
assailed, but this criticism is scarcely justified. It was 
argued that a higher scrap price would have brought out 
additional tonnages, but it is very doubtful if this con- 
tention is correct, and, in any case, it would have been 
a heavy price to pay 10s. per ton more on, say, 5,000,000 
tons of “ bought” scrap, to obtain a problematical addi- 
tional half-million tons. 
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In any case, criticism of the past does not affect pre- 
sent necessities, and the most pressing matter of the 
moment is to bring home to every British citizen that it 
is a national duty to assist in the campaign for the collec- 
tion of iron and steel scrap. Every ton raised will release 
a corresponding space in a British ship, because if the 
scrap cannot be obtained at home, it must be imported, 
at great financial cost to ourselves, and at great risk of 
seamen’s lives. It has been computed that a vigorous cam- 
paign throughout the country might obtain 250,000 tons 
of additional scrap, but even a much smaller tonnage would 
be invaluable in the present emergency. Britain’s potential 
scrap supplies are, of course, very large; and many a steel 
maker is no doubt glancing enviously at the railings enclos- 
ing his neighbours’ garden or the local park, wondering 
whether they would not be more useful in his steel furnace. 


Finance and Banking 


Abundant Credit.—The preparations of the atmo- 
sphere for the new loan have included an impressive ex- 
pansion of the credit basis. Whereas short loans were in 
decidedly good demand last week, there has since last 
Monday been an abundance of credit and outside lenders 
have had to accept down to 4 per cent. for bond money, 
though } to 1 per cent. remains the more general range 
of charge for such accommodation. The change in the 
credit situation has been due largely to the heavy Govern- 
ment disbursements made over the past week. The latest 
Exchequer return revealed a marked spurt in expenditure, 
the early March dividend payments have by now perco- 
lated to the market, and the Government began last Mon- 
day to pay for the mobilised dollar securities. In addition to 
the consequent flow of funds from public to bankers’ de- 
posits at the Bank of England, the basis of bank cash has 
been further increased by an addition of £10,132,000 to 
the volume of Government securities held by the Bank of 
England. This may reflect some of the purchases of early 
March bills made in the open market in the second half 
of last week, or it may indicate Ways and Means borrow- 
ing by the Government to meet the heavy payments on 
dollar securities in the early part of this week. Whatever 
the explanation, the effect has been to swell bankers’ de- 
posits by about £6,000,000 more than the contraction in 
public deposits. The latter are down by £23,251,000 to 
£22,497,000, while bankers’ deposits have risen over the 
week by £29,490,000 to the exceptionally “ comfortable ” 
level of £128,898,000. Hitherto, therefore, the effect of the 
special disbursements on the credit position has not been 
effectively neutralised by the maturity of early March bills 
bought in the open market towards the end of February. 
Such neutralisation was evidently not intended to occur 
and the effect of the maturities in official hands has been 
swamped by temporary borrowing at the bank or by addi- 
tional open market operations, The credit position may be 
expected to maintain its present ease at least until the War 
Loan operation has been successfully completed. 


* * * 


Lombard Street and the War Loan.—The 3 per 
cent. War Loan is unlikely to make more than a very 
limited direct appeal'to the discount market. It is too long 
to be run as a bond and the only applications for it will 
be those representing the investment of the discount 
houses’ own resources, i.e. they will involve a switch from 
existing investments. The banks, however, should find it 
possible to bring a considerable direct contribution to the 
operation. The latest clearing bank aggregates showed 1 
liquidity ratio of 36.3 per cent. This figure could be 
allowed to fall to, say, 33 per cent. and still remain com- 
fortably above the level which convention dictates as the 
normal. This means that there is in the banking position 
scope for a transfer of assets from bills to investments of 
about £80 millions. There will be no need to utilise more 
than a fraction of that margin, but it provides as good a 
guarantee for the success of the £300 millions issue as the 


reassuring presence of Public Departments in the guise of 
ultimate underwriters of the loan. The banks are, more- 
over, understood to be devising conditions common to 
them all, on which they will grant their customers facilities 
for subscribing to the issue. These facilities will have to 
conform with the general instructions as to loan policy 
given to the banks for their guidance soon after the out- 
break of the war. This should mean that the special circum- 
stances of each case will have to be considered before any 
advance secured by the new loan is granted. Since the 
main object of the coming operation is to canalise the 
genuine savings of the nation to the Exchequer it follows 
that the banks’ accommodation to help subscription to the 
new loan should be of essentially short-term character. 
The funding character of the loan should be scarcely per- 
ceptible. Given the rate at which ordinary expenditure 
is running, the approach of a lean revenue period, the 
payments for mobilised dollar securities and the £100 
millions that remains to be disbursed on dissented Con- 
version 44 per cent. stock, it is clear that the influence of 
the loan in retarding the further expansion of the floating 
debt will be all too short lived. 


* * * 


Stricter Exchange Control.—-It is probable that by 
the time these lines appear in print the system of exchange 
control operating not merely in the United Kingdom, but 
throughout the British Empire, will have been appreciably 
tightened up. The main objective of the new regulations 
will be to ensure that the proceeds of Empire exports are 
canalised towards the exchange reserves of the authorities 
and no longer facilitate, as they now tend to do, the 
departure of funds from the Empire through the free mar- 
ket. The advance towards this objective has been of a 
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twofold character. In the first place, the British Government 
have entered upon trade agreements with a number of 
neutral countries by which clearing machinery has been or 
is being set up to compensate the payments between these 
countries and the sterling area. This technique of bilateral 
clearing will be applied wherever possible. Secondly, the 
Government will introduce some measure of compulsion 
in the invoicing of export trade from this country. Start- 
ing with a number of important commodities, exporters 
will be compelled to invoice their sales abroad in foreign 
currencies (which the exporters will, under the existing 
regulations, have to sell to the authorities), or if they 
invoice in sterling will have to satisfy the authorities that 
the sterling with which they are paid by their foreign 
purchasers has been acquired in the official market, ie. 
by tendering one of the specified currencies whose rates 
are fixed by the Bank of England. These regulations will, 
as far as possible, be applied to the whole sterling area. 
In some respects they have already been forestalled by the 
measures taken at the initiative of the Indian Government 
to which reference was made in The Economist last week. 


* * * 


These two methods of tightening the exchange control 
machinery must result in an immediate contraction in the 
demand for sterling reaching the free market. Unless a con- 
siderable reduction takes place in the amount of sterl- 
ing which is allowed to reach the free market, the free 
rate for sterling must depreciate. Anticipations of such 
a development have been clearly apparent this week in the 
New York market where sterling has fallen to $3.90, the 
lowest rate reached since the early months of the war. The 
point may soon have to be decided whether the psycho- 
logical disadvantages of a heavily depreciated free sterling 
rate outweigh those of restrictions on the freedom of 
foreign-held sterling to leave the country. One suggestion 
which might be considered is the desirability of granting 
“* pre-zero ” foreign holders of sterling the reward of using 
the official market if they now wish to convert into foreign 
currency instead of penalising them for the forbearance 
they have shown in holding on to their sterling assets since 
the outbreak of the war. In any case it could not be 
a costly gesture and in practice its message of strength 
and confidence might well lead to a net inflow and not 
outflow of funds. If the official control of the proceeds of 
export trade is to become complete and if, as may well 
be the case later, it is to include remittances to this coun- 
try in respect of invisible exports such as interest on sterl- 
ing debt, some reduction in the present supply of sterling 
consciously diverted to the free market will have to be 
made. Some such contraction would of course result from 
a sufficient deterrent in the shape of a really violent depre- 
ciation of the free sterling rate. But there are obvious 
reasons why too much reliance should not be placed in this 
“ natural” remedy. 


* * * 


Sterling Rate Policy.—Given this probability of 
rather wider movements in the free sterling rate during the 
coming months, the whole problem of official exchange 
rate policy is likely to receive rather greater attention than 
in the past. Not that the critics of official policy in this 
respect have been absent or dumb. They have, however, 
largely cancelled one another out. There have been those 
who have complained that in fixing official rates for the 
principal currencies after the outbreak of the war the 
authorities went much too far in the depreciation of sterling 
and thus burdened our balance of payments with the weight 
of unnecessarily inflated totals for imports from high- 
exchange countries. Others have contended that, since ex- 
port trade has apparently failed to derive any stimulus from 
the dose of currency depreciation administered on the out- 
break of the war, it is high time the patient were given 
another gulp of the same mixture. One could wish that 
these criticisms had been answered more fully from Gov- 
ernment quarters. Last week, the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, dealing in Parliament with a questioner in 
the second of the above groups of critics, asserted that in 
depreciating sterling in terms of dollars from 4.68 to 4.03 
on the outbreak of the war the authorities concerned had 
had no wish to pursue a policy of conscious undervaluation 
and exchange dumping; indeed, he added, in an unguarded 
reply to the inevitable supplementary, sterling was over- 
valued before the war, and the adjustment in the dollar 
rate which was then made did no more than correct this 
overvaluation. Now, if this be true, then, judging by com- 
parative movements in wages, costs and prices which have 
since occurred, sterling must be once more overvalued and 
ready for a further devaluation—a conclusion which, in 
our opinion, is unfounded and which was probably the 
last thing Sir John Simon wished to convey. 


* * * 


In fixing official exchange rates on the outbreak of the 
war the authorities wisely took the precaution of leaving 
themselves a certain margin of safety for the inevitable rise 
of costs and prices which the war would bring. That margin 
has proved useful, but there is no clear evidence that it 
has been altogether exhausted. There is certainly no case to 
be made at present for allowing sterling to fall further 
in search for additional export markets. In a war economy 
our export trade will respond far better to such planned 
and centralised schemes as have been sketched this week 
than to the stimulus of an undervalued currency. A 
stronger case can be made for the charge that by unduly 
depreciating sterling on the outbreak of the war the 
responsible officials turned the terms of trade seriously 
against this country and helped to overload a balance of 
payments which would inevitably be burdened by abnormal 
imports of war materials. The case, however, loses much 
of its strength from the fact that so many currencies 
followed the trend of sterling against the United States 
dollar. Moreover, it would only have been possible to 
maintain an overvalued sterling in a completely controlled 
economy which we were neither able nor willing to create 
overnight. In all the circumstances, the Treasury and the 
Bank of England seem to have chosen a happy mean 
between these two extremes, and there is no reason for 
altering the existing level of official rates until a very much 
stronger case for amendment can be adduced than exists 
at present. 


* * * 


Anglo-French Exchange Relaxations.—Along 
with the steps being taken to tighten the control of exchanges 
around the sterling area, measures are gradually being de- 
vised to ease the exchange restrictions between the United 
Kingdom and France. Little by little we are approaching the 
goal of a virtual unification of the exchange regulations gov- 
erning the two currencies and of free convertibility between 
them. During the past week the advances towards the latter 
objective have come from both sides. The French authori- 
ties have undertaken to grant exchange without further 
formalities to French importers of goods (not subject to 
licence) from the United Kingdom and the Crown Colonies 
(except Hongkong), protectorates and mandated terri- 
tories. French or French colonial exports to these sterling 
countries may now be contracted either in sterling or 
French francs. From our side it has been decided that 
sterling credits in respect of commercial transactions may 
be granted to residents in France and the French empire 
for purchases anywhere in the sterling area without prior 
approval from the Bank of England. It has also been 
arranged that greater latitude will be shown in authorising 
personal remittances and holiday expenses between the 
two countries, a relaxation which is bound to react in favour 
of the franc rather than of sterling. 


* * * 


Ministry of Supply Bills.—The London discount 
market has lately been called upon to assess the standing 
of a newcomer to its clientéle—the Ministry of Supply— 
which both as drawer and acceptor has become a party to 
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commercial bills of exchange. Wherever the Ministry has 
ventured into a particular trade, it has as far as possible 
endeavoured to adhere to the methods of finance customary 
in that trade before the Government’s intrusion. This 
should mean that, to a modest extent, use will be made by 
the Ministry of the London discount market. The entry 
of the Ministries of Supply and Food in the commodity 
markets is setting interesting problems of public finance. 
The expenditure and income of these Ministries on their 
commodity transactions do not enter into both sides of the 
Exchequer returns, only the net profit or loss resulting from 
these operations being carried to the budgetary accounts. 
It follows that if the trading operations of these Ministries 
were financed out of Exchequer funds it would no longer 
be possible to reconcile changes in the Treasury bill in- 
debtedness with the ebb and flow of revenue and expendi- 
ture. These difficulties are avoided by the Ministries’ utili- 
sation of commercial channels of finance. There has been 
exceptionally keen demand for these Ministry of Supply 
bills in the market, and they have for the most part been 
taken direct at 1 per cent—thus commanding a slight 
premium on the Treasury bill rate, justified, no doubt, by 
the curiosity value of the first batch of such paper. 


* * * 
War Insurance of Stocks.—Few can have anti- 
cipated that, at the end of the first six months of its work- 


ing, the Government War Risks insurance scheme for 
stocks would have received claims representing an incon- 
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siderable fraction of its funds. Yet by February 20, 1940, 
according to a recent Parliamentary answer, only £53 had 
been paid in loss settlements, claims aggregating £11,145 
were under examination and particulars were not then 
available of 46 further claims which had been notified. 
The premiums received, after allowing for rebates for last 
year’s reduction in the premium rate and for goods held to 
be uninsurable under the scheme, amounted to £18,620,000 
at March 4th. Those who argue that this balance to the 
credit of the fund is large enough to allow a reduction 
in the premium from its present level of 5s. per 
cent. per month (half the rate when the war began) should 
remember that the expenses of the insurance companies, 
who are acting as the Government’s agents in administer- 
ing the scheme, have yet to be reimbursed. An agreement 
has been reached whereby the companies will receive an 
amount sufficient to meet, but not to exceed, the expenses 
which they have actually incurred. These expenses are, 
however, unlikely to be light, for the frequent changes in 
the details of the scheme in its early days, the work en- 
tailed by the reduction of the premium, and the with- 
drawal of various types of goods from the scheme, have all 
added to the companies’ burden. Meanwhile, the Board of 
Trade is taking steps to ensure that those who are liable to 
insure do so forthwith, though no prosecutions have 
actually been begun against traders who have not obeyed 
the injunction to insure stocks if they are valued at more 
than £1,000 and are not declared uninsurable. It is com- 
mon knowledge that there are still many who, though 
liable, have failed to carry out this duty. 


INSURANCE NOTES 


STERLING has been much weaker in the 
free market in New York this week, 
presumably in anticipation of the 
stricter exchange control which is dis- 
cussed in a Finance Note. On Tuesday, 
the rate opened 2 points lower at 3.893, 
the lowest level reached since the turn 
of the year; and though there has been 
a recovery since then, the closing rate 
on Wednesday of 3.913 compared with 
an average of around 3.95 in the pre- 
vious week. There have been scarcely 
any changes in the official exchange 
quotations in London. On Monday 
guilders cheapened by one point to 
7.53-58; and on Thursday Argentine 
pesos appreciated from 17.05-30 to 
16.95-17.20 owing to the big purchases 
made by this country in Argentina. 
Among unofficially quoted currencies 
Finnish marks have weakened from 
245m. sellers to 255m. sellers. 


* 


The money market has been under the 
influence of the big Government dis- 
bursements made since the beginning of 
March and described in a Finance Note. 
The clearing banks have consequently 
been extremely keen buyers of bills, but 
the market has not been a willing seller 
as its supplies of bills are at present 
rather small. It has not had an allot- 
ment quota of more than 50 per cent. 


since the first Treasury tender of the 
year, and for the last two weeks it has 
not secured more than 34 per cent. and 
32 per cent. 


* 


The Bank Return shows the reason 
for the abundant credit conditions. The 
big switch-over from public to bankers’ 
deposits has been intensified by a rise 
of £10.2 millions in Government 
securities. These factors have been 
slightly offset by a small rise of £3.1 
millions in the note circulation, which 
is possibly due to the approach of 
Easter, so that the net rise in bankers’ 
deposits is £29.5 millions. 


* 


As the feared change in American 
silver policy has not yet come to pass, 
there has been a certain amount of bear 
covering in the silver markets both of 
Bombay and London, and the price on 
Wednesday and Thursday showed 
small gains. 

The Southern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment has announced an increase in the 
basic price of gold from 150s. to 152s. 
an ounce, which is to date from Janu- 
ary 21. This change has been made in 
accordance with the Government’s pro- 
mise to raise the price if working costs 
should increase as a result of the war. 


Britannic Assurance.—As one 
of the largest of the industrial-cum- 
ordinary companies, the Britannic has 
a wider spread in its life assurance 
business than most offices. It is not 
exclusively dependent on the salaried 
middle classes, whose misfortunes in 
the early days of the war seriously 
affected ordinary new business; via 
the industrial branch it was apparently 
able to share in the greater prosperity 
enjoved by some sections of the work- 
ing classes. Thus the fall in new busi- 
ness in the ordinary branch from 
£3,422,700 in 1938 to £2,574,300 in 
1939 was relatively more marked than 
the decline in the industrial branch, 
from £9,560,300 to £8,647,700. The 
year’s premiums on ordinary business 
totalled £1,440,600, compared with 
£1,426,600 in 1938, and on industrial 
business .£4,091,600, compared with 
£4,018,600, but the latter increase 
would have been larger but for the 
transfer of business in Eire to the 
State-sponsored industrial life com- 
pany in that country. The expense 
ratio in the ordinary branch was as 
low as 11.66 per cent., representing a 
reduction of 0.89 per cent. on the pre- 
vious year’s figure, which resulted 
largely from the saving of commission 
on new business. A similar saving was 

(Continued on page 438) 
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Investment 


Three Per Cent. War Loan.—The terms of the 
first open market loan of the war have been given so ready 
a welcome by investors that a highly satisfactory response 
when the lists open next Tuesday is virtually assured. The 
issue, which is limited to £300 millions, takes the form of 
3 per cent. War Loan, redeemable finally on October 15, 
1959, and optionally redeemable from October 15, 1955, 
and it is offered at par. Ten per cent. will be payable on 
application, and the balance of 90 per cent. will be due 
on April 15th next. A full half-year’s interest payment of 
£1 10s. per cent. will be made on October 15, 1940. Appli- 
cations for the issue must be for multiples of £100, but a 
Post Office and Trustee Savings Bank issue (additional 
to the £300 millions of the open market stock), to which 
applications are limited to a maximum of £1,000, is being 
provided for the small investor. The bulk of the cash pro- 
ceeds of the loan will thus be received by the Exchequer 
at a period when income tax receipts will be experiencing 
their seasonal contraction. Moreover, funds have to be pro- 
vided to meet the cost of the dollar stocks requisition, for 
which the first payments were made to holders this week. 
The loan has thus been well timed. Its life strikes an 
attractive balance betweeen the needs of trustees and insti- 
tutional investors, which should leave both well satisfied. 
And its price is neatly accommodated to the yields on loans 
of similar date at the time of the announcement. The re- 
turn of 3 per cent. on the new loan, with its life of 15-19 
years, compares with {2 18s. 7d. per cent. on the 14-18 
year National Defence 3 per cent. loan, and with £3 1s. 2d. 
per cent. on the rather longer 16-21 year 23 per cent. 
Funding Loan. 


* * * 


The market’s initial response in unofficial hours on 
Tuesday thus reflected the appreciation of the essential 
“rightness ” of the terms, rather than the expectation that 
it would set a new standard for the gilt-edged market. For 
this reason the jump in War Loan to par (for the first time 
since September, 1938) was not fully maintained, and the 
stock closed at 99$ on Thursday. Since the long-term 
market has been virtually closed to new borrowing since 
the beginning of the war, there is every presumption that 
the loan should be comfortably covered by uninvested 
savings which have been amassed during the past six 
months. But short-term assistance is to be provided by the 
banks (on lines described on page 425) to assist subscribers 
on whom the 90 per cent. call next month might fall in- 
conveniently, while some insurance offices are offering 
long-term investment-cum-insurance plans—which, how- 
ever, may not play the same part in augmenting net sub- 
scriptions to the loan as the more direct assistance which 
the banks are to provide in suitable cases. As for the re- 
mainder of the gilt-edged market, a period of rather quieter 
trading is expected by some observers, as the call date 
approaches, though to the extent that the new loan is 
already covered by accumulated savings, the need for re- 
arrangement of portfolios and for cash selling to pay for 
the new loan should be avoided. If, as seems probable, 
the issue is quickly digested, it may provide a modest 
premium, though it should be obvious that the stag is not 
a welcome animal in to-day’s new issue market. 


* * * 


War Borrowing Policy.—This first war loan sets 
an excellent precedent for the loans—and they will be 
frequent and large—which are to follow. It is satisfactory 
that the appeal to investors’ patriotism can be combined 
with the offer of an investment which can stand on its 
own merits. The rate of interest is fair to the investor and 
not dear to the Exchequer, and the authorities deserve 
commendation for their careful supervision of the market, 
which has done much to ensure the success of the loan. 


They have wisely not attempted to squeeze the last penny 
from the investor, for obvious reasons. They require new 
money, and are not in a position to wait, as they were 
during the series of conversion loans from 1932 onwards, 
for the market to adjust itself to a pre-determined level 
of interest rates. The fall in interest rates, in to-day’s 
conditions, must precede, and not succeed, the Treasury’s 
operations. Several novel features are attached to the loan. 
A full week is allowed between the first announcement of 
the loan and the closing of the lists; this will obviously 
give time for private investors to consider the maximum 
support which they can give to the issue, and it will pro- 
vide an opportunity for trustees, company boards, and 
other institutional investors to meet and decide their 
policy. The decision to make a specific issue of £300 
millions, in preference to a “tap” loan, also has certain 
advantages. It provides a target, and should enable the 
war loans campaign to be given a vigorous send-off. Other 
loans will follow, possibly within a month or two of the 
first. By the technique of the limited issue, the investor 
will be regularly reminded of the necessity for maintain- 
ing his savings, while the incentive to subscribe for a “ tap ” 
loan, however enthusiastic its first reception, might be 
more difficult to maintain. 


* * * 


Tax Concessions for Non-Residents.—The tax 
concessions which the loan offers to non-residents revive 
an important feature which attached to the loans issued 
in the last war. Capital and interest of the bonds will 
be exempt from all United Kingdom taxation, provided 
that they are in the beneficial ownership of persons who 
are neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. Exemption from income tax 
will also be granted for interest on stock owned by 
persons not ordinarily resident in this country. There are 
only three British Government stocks which at present 
carry such privileges—34 per cent. War Loan, 4 per cent. 
Victory Bonds, and 4 per cent. Funding Loan—and none 
of these issues, owing to their remote redemption possi- 
bilities, are really suited to the overseas investor’s require- 
ments. A medium-life and tax-exempt stock, on the other 
hand, should attract investors in Eire and farther afield. 


* * * 


Courtaulds’ Report.—Since the publication of 
Courtaulds’ net profits for 1939 and the announcement of 
the 7 per cent. dividend, the ordinary stock units have 
shown little net change from 38s. to 36s. 9d. xd. The 
full report issued this week justifies a moderate show of 
optimism at many points. The advance in trading profits 
from £500,050 (before crediting £100,000 for stock 
reserve) to £2,598,000 has evidently been due in large part 
to the progress of the English branch of the business. Turn- 
over started at a low level, but improved progressively 
throughout the year and, as a result of the stabilisation of 
selling prices arranged between the company, British 
Celanese and other rayon producers, profit margins im- 
proved. Although the volume of business did not employ 
the company’s full capacity until the late autumn, 
the improvement through the year evidently resulted in a 
progressive lowering of costs. Taxation requires £991,257, 
against £121,577, and, after charging a sum of £161,939 
for contingencies reserve, the amount earned for the 
ordinary stock is £1,159,316, equivalent to earnings of 7.2 
per cent., compared with the dividend of 7 per cent. These 
results are analysed in the table on page 430 and can be 
reconciled with the figures computed from the preliminary 
statement by adding the transfer to contingencies to equity 
earnings. 
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34 WAR LOAN, 


1955-1959. 


Interest payable half-yearly on the 15th APRIL and 15th OCTOBER. 


ISSUE OF £300,000,000. 


PRICE OF 


ISSUE £100 PER CENT. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS : 


On Application a a 
On Monday, 15th April, 1940 


£10 per Cent. 
£0» 
£100 per Cent. 





This Loan is an investment authorised by “ The Trustee Act, 1925,” subject as regards securities payable to bearer 
to the provisions of Section 7 of that Act. 


THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY .oF THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND, are authorised to receive applications for the above 
Loan. 


Applications must be for sums of £100 or for multiples thereof: 
No allotment will be made for a less amount than £100 of the 
Loan. 


The Principal of and Interest on the Loan will be a charge on 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


If not previously redeemed, the Loan will be repaid at par on 
the 15th October, 1959, but His Majesty’s Treasury reserve to 
themselves the right to redeem the Loan, in whole or in part, 
by drawings or otherwise, at par on, or at any time after, the 
15th October, 1955, on giving three calendar months’ notice 
in the London Gazette. 


The Books of the Loan will be kept at the Bank of England 
and at the Bank of Ireland, Belfast. Holdings may be in the 
form of :— 

(1) Inscribed Stock “ transferable in the Books ” subject to 
the provisions of the Government and other Stocks 
(Emergency Provisions) Act, 1939 ; 

(2) Registered Stock “transferable by Deed”; or 

(3) Bonds to Bearer in denominations of £100, £200, £500, 
£1,000 and £5,000 ; 

The several holdings will be interchangeable without payment of 


any fee. Stock will be transferable in sums which are multiples 
of one penny. 


Transfers and Bonds will be free of Stamp Duty. 


Interest on the Loan will be paid half-yearly on the 15th April 
and 15th October. Interest on Stock will be paid by warrants 
transmitted by post and Income Tax will be deducted from 
payments of more than £5 per annum. Interest on Bonds to 
Bearer will be paid by Coupon. 


Stock or Bonds of this Issue and the interest payable from 
time to time in respect thereof will be exempt from all United 
Kingdom Taxation, present or future, so long as it is shown in 
the manner directed by the Treasury that they are in the beneficial 
ownership of persons who are neither domiciled nor ordinarily 
resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. Further, the interest payable from time to time in 
respect of Stock and Bonds of this Issue will be exempt from 
United Kingdom Income Tax, present or future, so long as it is 
shown in the manner directed by the Treasury that the Stock or 
Bonds are in the beneficial ownership of persons not ordinarily 
—- in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 

reland. 


Where the interest is exempt from tax, Coupons on Bonds to 
Bearer will be paid without deduction if accompanied by a 
declaration of ownership in such form as may be required by the 
Treasury. 


The allowance of these exemptions from taxation is, however, 
subject to the provisions of any law present or future of the 
United Kingdom directed to preventing avoidance of taxation by 
persons domiciled, resident or ordinarily resident in the United 
Kingdom, and in particular the interest will not be exempt from 
Income Tax where, under any such provision, it falls to be treated 
for the purpose of the Income Tax Acts as income of any person 
resident or ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom. 


Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit 
of £10 per Cent., will be received at the Bank of England, 
Loans Office, E.C.2. In case of partial allotment the balance 
of the amount paid as deposit will be refunded by cheque. 


Payment of the balance due on the 15th April, 1940, must be 
accompanied by the relative Allotment Letter giving instructions 
for the inscription or registration of the Stock allotted, or for the 
issue of temporary Bond Certificates to Bearer. Bond Certificates 
must be inscribed or registered before 10th September, 1940, 
or may be exchanged for Definitive Bonds with Coupons attached 
as soon as these can be prepared. 


Prepayment of the balance due on the 15th April, 1940, may be 
made under discount at the rate of 1 per Cent. per annum. 
Default in the payment of this balance by the due date will render 
the deposit liable to forfeiture and the allotment to cancellation. 

A commission of 2s. 6d. per £100 nominal will be paid to 
Bankers or Stockbrokers on allotments made in respect of 
applications bearing their stamp. 

Application Forms, together with copies of this Prospectus, 
may be obtained at the Bank of England, Loans Office, E.C.2 ; 
at any of the Branches of the Bank; at the Bank of Ireland, 
Belfast ; of Messrs. Mullens & Co., 13, George Street, Mansion 
House, E.C.4; or at any Stock Exchange or Bank in the United 
Kingdom. 

The List of Applications will be opened on Tuesday, 
the 12th March, 1940, and will be closed on Wednesday, 
the 13th March, 1940. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON, 
5th March, 1940. 


N.B.—Separate Prospectuses providing for 3 per Cent. War Loan, 1955-1959, 
to be held on the Post Office Register will be issued by His Majesty’s 
Postmaster-General (and may be obtained at any Savings Bank Post Office 
or Bank), and by Trustee Savings Banks. An application under the 
Prospectuses issued by His Majesty’s Postmaster-General and by Trustee 
Savings Banks must not exceed £1,000. Stock created in respect of 
such applications will be additional to the £300,000,000 mentioned above. 





THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED - 


The List of Applications will be opened on Tuesday, the 12th 
March, 1940, and will be closed on Wednesday, the 13th March, 
40. 


3% WAR LOAN, 1955-1959. 
ISSUE OF £300,000,000 AT £100 PER CENT. 


TO THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY 
OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, E.C.2. 

I/We request you to allot to me/us in accordance with 
the terms of the Prospectus dated 5th March, 1940, £ ......-..s0000 
CII sasnnsannninsncrnscsssienntvensecereosesesenenesereneensanns pounds of the 
above-named Loan, and I/we hereby engage to pay the balance 


due on any allotment that may be made in respect of this applica- 
tion, as provided by the said Prospectus. 


FO CE Lc csssisiccsicccscccccecs » being the amount of the 
required deposit (namely, £10 for every £100 of Stock applied 
for), is enclosed. 


IIIs cba cnccnrrduasevceaieuviraaiatedsinicienenecsseuseauns 


PN Ne cisiatadccre sha densdies kixcascacnesdnccacsuenuaawasecsaeges 
£ (BLOCK LETTERS) (State Title, if any, or whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


MI ek ca la cashlvdansceeschavackatentécnncdasehdialasesiadiansdinn 


POPC O HEHEHE HEHEHE THEE EEE E HEH ESSE EE EEHES EH SE SEH EH SHOES ES ESSE SEES SESE EES 


N.B.—Applications must be for £100 or for multiples of 
£100. Cheques should be made payable to “ Bearer” 
and crossed thus :— 





Bank of England, 
a/c War Loan. 





Applications should be forwarded to the Loans Office, 
Bank of England, London, E.C.2. 
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Years to December 31, 
1938 1939 


2,598,600 
991,257 
26, 
161,939¢ 


1937 
500,050 


121,577 
26,208 


1,029,760 
26,552 


Insurance funds, etc. 100,000 
300. 


290,000 260,000 


62,265 1,159,316 
696,000 


1,128,000 
0-4 7: 
4 7 


296,641 284,844§ 316,160 
+ After depreciation. + Contingencies reserve. § After 
crediting £100,000 stocks reserve and £521,938 from insurance, 
etc., reserve. 


A Courtaulds report would not be complete without its 
warning, and the directors point out that, while they are 
attempting to foster export trade by all possible means, it 
is not improbable that 1940 may witness a decline in 
home trade owing to the exigencies of war. Any effect upon 
profits, however, resulting from the transfer of business 
from the now sheltered home market to the more competi- 
tive export market, may be made good by the continued 
progress of the American Viscose Corporation. The report 
discloses that the Corporation earned satisfactory profits in 
the last few months of 1939, and is now beginning to 
benefit from its extensive programme of technical develop- 
ment. The receipt of income from the Corporation, how- 
ever, is always subject to a time-lag, and the full benefits of 
the contemporary recovery in the American Viscose Cor- 
poration’s position may not be reflected in the Courtaulds 
results until 1942. Meanwhile it is evident that the sadly 
depressed profits of 1938 belong to the past, and, although 
the current yield on the ordinary stock is as low as 
£3 16s. 2d. per cent., the outlook for Courtaulds is cer- 
tainly improving. It is one of the few major industrial 
companies whose current profits are still well below an 
E.P.T. standard, based in this case on the average of 
1935 and 1937. 


* * * 


» Cammell Laird and Hadfields.—The preliminary 
figures and dividends of Cammell Laird and Hadfields 
display a position which is familiar to armaments share- 
holders. Cammell Laird show a substantially increased 
profit, before taxation, of £525,394, compared with 
£353,907 in 1938. But the enormously increased taxation 
allocation from £100,000 to £300,000 has reduced net 
ordinary earnings from £253,907 to £225,394. The pre- 
vious year’s 10 per cent. dividend is maintained, and 
£100,000 is placed to reserve. Hadfields, who must also 
have been working to capacity last year, do not disclose 
their tax provision, but net profits for 1939, after tax, 
amount to £264,298, compared with £278,405 in 1938. 
The comparison suggests that a substantial increase in 
trading profit has probably been absorbed in higher depre- 
ciation and taxation reserves. Despite the slight setback 
in earnings, the previous year’s 22} per cent. dividend dis- 
tribution is maintained, and, it would seem, the customary 
substantial sum will be added to the carry forward. Results 
such as these must be taken as a wartime norm for the 
leading armaments companies. Increased gross profits are 
assured, but neither of the companies (and particularly 
Cammell Laird) is well placed for E.P.T. on a profits 
basis, and neither would be assisted by a 6 per cent. capital 
standard assessment. Since further plant extensions may be 
required, increased depreciation allocations and possibly 
strengthened reserves for contingencies (for the directors 
have not forgotten post-war problems) will doubtless govern 
dividend policy. Both companies are now paying satisfac- 
tory dividends, but considerations of internal finance as 
well as broader public issues may well establish a dividend 
ceiling close to the present level. Even without a full 
appraisal of the accounts and directors’ report, that con- 
clusion appears to hold. Current yields of £6 12s. per 
cent. for Cammell Laird ordinary at 7s. 104d. and 
£8 13s. per cent. for Hadfields ordinary at 27s. 6d. repre- 
sent stable, rather than expanding, equity valuations. 
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Northmet Power Setback.—The main fact which 
emerges from the Northmet accounts is that the usual 
10 per cent. dividend has only been maintained by a draft 
of £100,000 upon the contingency account. Since the area 
of supply comprises London’s northern suburbs and the 
outlying districts beyond them, no serious fall in con- 
sumption was to be expected as a result of the war, and 
total units sold were, in fact, no less than 9.6 per cent. 
higher than in 1938. Costs have, of course, increased owing 
to the war, but the experience of most electricity companies 
has not suggested that the rise in operating costs has been 
a decisive factor in last year’s results. In the absence of 
knowledge of any special charges, it is thus somewhat 
difficult to reconcile the continued progress in sales with 
an 84 per cent. fall in net revenue. The following table 
analyses these movements : — 


Years to December 31, 
1937 1938 1939 
Total consumers 


375,067 407,106 419,493 

Units sold (millions) 691 760 833 
Increase (% ) 10 9-6 

£ 

983,141 
78,592 
410,810 
47,387 
92,834 


914,332 
80,628 
374,082 
47,387 
84,000 


Net revenue 

Interest charges 

Depreciation & reserve acct. .... 
Reserve and redemption funds .. 
Preference divs. ..........ceseeseeees 


Ordinary shares :— 


PE ci cexcpisvcnnieenassbavewsouns 328,235 
Paid = 


134,622 


353,518 217,952 
319,148 


319,269 
11-5 6-8 
10 10 


39,383 32,325 Dr.100,000 


Contingency fund, etc. ............ 
76,412 75,094 


Carried forward 


The higher rate of tax would not seem to account for the 
entire fall in net revenue, which is struck after deducting 
only the proportion of tax falling direct: on the company. 
In December, 1938, an issue of £1,000,000 4 per cent. 
preference stock was made, which accounts for the sub- 
stantial increase in preference dividend requirements. In 
conjunction with the decline in net revenue, this means 
that the 10 per cent. dividend is considerably short- 
earned. A number of changes in the balance-sheet have 
resulted from the acquisition by Northmet of the Hendon 
Electric Supply Company’s assets, and the transfer to 
North Metropolitan Power Station Company of the 
Willesden generating station. In addition, further capital 
expenditure of £836,639 is reported, and the capital 
expenditure to date is £12,257,562, against £11,188,843, 
while interests in subsidiaries have fallen from £1,043,581 
to £212,994. Investments stand at £476,403, against 
£76,025. The 1939 rise in output and the maintenance 
of a 10 rer cent. dividend suggest that special factors 
(upon which there may be some comment at the meeting) 
rather than disappointing operating results were at work 
in the past year. Prices have to be increased by 12} per 
cent. from this month, and the current outlook for the 
company is not necessarily unsatisfactory. At 41s. 3d., the 
£1 units yield £4 17s. per cent. 


* * * 


Scottish Power Progress.—Although the Scottish 
Power accounts do not facilitate the analysis of the precise 
factors affecting the operating companies, they suggest that 
prograss was scarcely less satisfactory than in recent- 
years. The coal clause in power contracts affords a pro- 
tection against an important element of rising costs, and 
the hydro-electric scheme has proceeded according to plan. 
In 1938, the hydro-electric plants produced an excess of 
output which was disposed of to the C.E.B. for a very small 
sum, but Mr George Balfour explained then that the com- 
pany had to provide sufficient reservoir capacity to guard 
against drought, even if little additional revenue could be 
obtained from increased generation when water supplies 
were large. As we show in the following table, trading 
profits of the operating companies rose further in 1939, if 
not at so great a rate as in the previous year. 
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December 31, 
- “4 v4 

Trading profit of undertakings ........ 670,588 732,047 772,331 
Interest charged to capital .............. 23,943 15,262 18,903 
PR ais ilskwtsctanies cckeasdiescsesesccocsccs 694,531 747,309 791,234 
Depreciation and reserves ............... 201,329 233,901 256,083 
Taxation ..........ccsceeseeceereeeeeeneeeees 88,614 101,571 133,841 
Available gross revenue ................+ 404,588 411,837 401,310 
Parent company’s expenses.............. 24,716 30,264 33,959 
Interest On loans.............ccecsceeceeees 11,570 9,471 9,029 
Preference divs. ......cccccccsccccccccccces 111,575 126,388 124,800 
Ordinary stock :— 

BNSC bss shen iid Gecessecasewccaseccs 256,727 245,715 233,522 

ash shed aw skess a sscecidacadscecascceens 228,000 220,400 197,600 

Earned (%)...+0+4+ 9:0 8-9 9°5 

i, eT 





8 8 8 
Carried forward+ 10,695 11,209 12,131 
+ To reserve : 1937, £28,500 ; 1938, £24,800 ; 1939, £35,000. 


Substantial increases in taxation, depreciation and reserve 
requirements, however, more than offset the rise in gross 
profits, and there is in consequence an apparent small 
decrease in the amount available for the parent company. 
But this decline is entirely accounted for by taxation, and 
the rate of equity earnings is about 4 per cent. higher than 
a year ago. ‘lhe distribution systems of the subsidiary com- 
panies continue to expand, and in the course of 1939 gross 
interests in subsidiaries rose from £8,512,541 to 
£8,787,011. There is every possibility that progress should 
continue on a roughly similar scale in the current year. At 
36s. 3d. the £1 ordinary stock units yield £4 8s. 2d. per 


cent. 
* * * 


British Power and Light.—The absence of special 
features in the British Power and Light accounts is per- 
haps the chief reason for satisfaction with the year’s re- 
sults. For the report reflects expansion of a normal char- 
acter, taxation being the only item to show any effect of 
war. The rate of expansion in unit sales (which for the 
principal subsidiary, North Wales Power, totalled 124 
million units in 1939, against 116 millions in 1938, and 
112 millions in 1937), compares favourably with the pre- 
vious year. North Wales Power was able to maintain out- 
put in spite of the lower rainfall, thanks to modifications 
made earlier at Dolgarrog. But while the consolidated 
profit and loss shows a further rise in operating revenue, 
the rate of improvement is not so large as in previous 
years. Higher operating expenses are responsible for a 
slightly lower net revenue than in 1938. Miscellaneous 
credits, on the other hand, are more than double the 1938 
figure. But the effect of taxation and of additional prefer- 
ence dividend requirements is to reduce the surplus avail- 
able for the parent company’s ordinary stock. Accounts 
for the past three years are analysed below: — 


Years ended December 31, 


1937 1938 1939 
Consolidated results— £ 
Revenue from sales ........... 927,880 1,010,797 1,063,539 
Nett revenue ........0cecseseeees 379,545 418,612 416,463 
Other income ...............06+ 30,093 25,446 54,259 
Depreciation ...............006+ 121,421 127,625 138,658 
NE ss sccsessvcesessscens. 114,389 122,982 117,580 
Parent Company— 
Total income .............600++ 217,607 233,495 260,378 
MI oa vesncisnsscvascvcsees 52,500 66,500 88,250 
Other expenses ............... 8,617 12,266 9,113 
seen sibs sascnusasenaee 45,188 43,875 58,800 
sti — 
Maa 6iKae56ecesscessecess 111,302 110,854 104,215 
I akvetseskseicechsewsesesee 106,575 103,023 95,410 
BE SS. sccccccssececesssces 7°3 7°5 7:7 
I nkisssassctscaessaense 7 w 7 
Carry forward .........cecceeee 66,742 74,573 83,378 


* Attributable to Corporation’s ordinary capital ; after debenture 
comet taxation, preference dividend and small miscellaneous 
locations. 


The parent company’s accounts show more clearly the 
satisfactory nature of the undertaking’s progress in 1939. 
Dividends and interest received are 114 per cent. higher 
than in 1938, and although a full year’s dividend is pay- 
able on the £600,000 new 44 per cent. preference stock, 
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the apparent fall in equity earnings is entirely due to 
taxation, and the rate of these earnings is fractionally 
higher than a year ago. Since the previous balance sheet, 
about half the proceeds of the preference issue of Decem- 
ber, 1938, have become available, so that the latest balance 
sheet shows advances to subsidiaries of £221,894 against 
£44,278, and there is £141,477 cash, against a mere 
£10,742 plus a £40,000 deposit against securities. Both 
the nature of the Corporation’s interests and the experi- 
ence of 1939 suggest that it should be able to maintain 
its revenue in the present phase of war. The {1 units, at 
28s. 6d., yield £4 18s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


Reduced Cement Profits.—Preliminary profits and 
dividend announcements, issued as we go to press, show 
that Associated Portland Cement and British Portland 
Cement experienced a fairly sharp reduction in profits last 
year. On the basis of the preliminary statements, it is pos- 
sible to estimate approximately the level of profits, before 
depreciation, for each company last year. The results are 
set out in the following table : — 





Assoc. Portland British Portland 
Cement Cement 
—___—-- ad lic ntik aia Gan 
1938 | 1939 1938 | 1939 
£ £ £ £ 
ID iraikascssccccensesesese 1,657,957 | 1,401,126* 941,334 820,627* 
Depreciation ...........00+ 417,1 417,150 260,000 260,000 
Ms Miiendcccasecsssscescesce 153,889 151,819* 8,233 7,747* 
Deb. sinking funds......... 86,612 90,176 11,007 11,493 
Pref. Sess pcinciedeaumane 137,500 137,500* 100,800 100,800* 
shares— 
SII daacnnccacccdecasesae 862,809 604,481* 561,294 440,587* 
iidabstidecemeenineeue 800, 600,000 450,000 400,000 
Harned % ccceceevececssees 22-2 15-2 30 23-2 
end Die cbkedtanssasncenauen 2 15 2210 20 
Be ssccccncarssaccccveses 60,000 aa 110,000 40,000 
Carried forward..........005 208,699 213,180 219,972 220,559 
+ After fees, before depreciation. * Estimated. 


The Associated Portland Company has experienced a re- 
duction in trading profits from £1,657,957 to approximately 
£1,401,126, and the 15 per cent. dividend, against 20 per 
cent. for 1938, is covered with a very small margin. British 
Portland Cement has fared slightly better than the parent 
company, for profits appear to have fallen from £941,334 
to about £820,627, and the dividend is cut less severely 
from 22} per cent. to 20 per cent. The impact of war has 
evidently not compensated for the decline in civil construc- 
tion activity. 


* * * 


Rand Taxation and Kaffirs.—The modifications in 
the South African Government’s taxation of the Rand 
mines (which were described on page 374 of last week’s 
issue of The Economist) arc still not known in full detail. 
After an initial rise—prompted largely by Cape buying— 
the London Kaffir market has pursued a less exciting 
course this week. It has recognised the value, which Mr 
Hofmeyr’s change provides, of a hedge against exchange 


KANSALLIS - OSAKE - PANKKI 


(NATIONAL JOINT STOCK BANK) 
ESTABLISHED 1889 





PAID-UP CAPITAL AND FMK 
RESERVES” - - - 545,000,000 
DEPOSITS AND CREDIT 

BALANCES December, 1938 4,436,000,000 


Head Office : HELSINKI (Helsingfors) FINLAND 


Our large network of branches, comprising 208 BRANCHES, 
ensures prompt and efficient execution of your collections 
and payment orders 


Telegraphic Address: KANSALLISPANKKI 
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depreciation. It realises the importance to the mining in- 
dustry of participation in the gold premium, particularly to 
low-grade producers which may be approaching the end of 
their careers, and which Mr Havenga’s seizure of the gold 
premium over 150s. had done so much to depress. If these 
are signs that the South African Government now realises 
that the best way to help itself is to avoid arbitrary impedi- 
ments to the development of the mining industry, they are 
obviously welcome. But in terms of immediate dividend 
prospects, the changes may mean less for the Kaffir share- 
holder than was originally surmised. The following table 
illustrates the market’s realisation of that point : — 


| 1937 | 
= Feb. 23, , Feb. 27, Feb. 29, Mar. 7, 
| 1940 1940 1940 1940 
| High | Low 
— ae Ni all 
Crown Mines (10/-) | 17 1114 1312 133g 137g 1378 
Sub Nigel (10/-) ... 14 812 93g Ol,4 91p 93 


Brakpan (5/—) 67/6 40/33, 49/412 | 48/llo| 49/412) 48/9 
E. Geduld (£1) 101739 716 1013;¢ | 107% 1llg il 


87/6 88/9 88/9 
34/412 | ‘38/9 39/412 


8/6 9/6 11/3 10/- 
19/412 | 19/3 21/6 20/9 
16/3 | 17/6 18/9 18/9 


4/112, 4/3 5/3 | 5/6 
16/9 17/3 


Modder East (£1)... | 95/712| 67/6 87/6 
Randfontein (£1) ... | 76/6 42/6 34/412 


Langlaagte (£1) ... 22/6 15/- 
New Modder (10/-) | 35/- 21/1012 
Wit. Deep (£1) 30/712 | 15/- 
Palmietkuil (10/-) ... | 32/101,/ 10/- 
Marievale (10/-) ... | 29/- 8/9 | 16/9 


The shares in the table above are arranged in rough order 
of investment priority, concluding with two new producers. 
The relative movements between the groups suggest that 
the market’s instinct was right in putting up the low-grade 
producers in the fourth section of the table, of which Lang- 
laagte, New Modder and Witwatersrand Deep have been 
taken as representative. 


* * * 


The Working of the Concessions.—The mines will 
not obtain the full benefit of the present premium of 18s., 
for they will have to pay realisation charges of between 
4s. and 5s. per ounce, which have hitherto fallen on the 
Reserve Bank. Secondly, they are called upon to make a 
special contribution of 9 per cent. of taxable income, 
which will be equivalent to £34 millions per annum, and 
is apparently to be levied before any deduction for redemp- 
tion allowances. After this stage the normal 15 per cent. 
company profits tax and the graduated mining tax accord- 
ing to the 1936 formula are applied. From the working 
results of the Rand mines in 1939 it can be calculated that 
the benefit to the producing companies would be limited 
to a maximum of {£3 millions. By the operation of the 1936 
formula, moreover, the low-grade companies will be en- 
couraged to reduce their grade, for the decline in the per- 
centage ratio of profits to recovery will, in effect, enable 
them to pass half of the reduction in revenue per ton to 
the Government, assuming that costs remain constant. It 
is to be presumed that where technical conditions permit 
the low-grade mines will reduce their grade to the optimum 
point, and it follows, therefore, that to the extent that their 
payable ore reserves are increased, the benefits of the new 
policy will be represented by a prolonged working life, and 
not by increased current dividends. The further qualifica- 
tion that the Budget anticipates virtually the same total 
tax income from the mining industry may be explained 
partly by the expectation of expanding output. But some 
contribution would be made by companies which, for any 
reason, were unable to reduce the grade of ore mined, and 
whose ratio of profits to recovery would therefore be sub- 
stantially increased by the 13s. net increase in the price 
of gold. 

* * * 


Low Grade Kaffir Calculations.—These points must 
be remembered in any attempt to calculate the benefits of 
the new tax policy for the low-grade producers. Of these, 
there are two distinct types: firstly, mines which are norm- 
ally low-grade propositions; and, secondly, old mines 
which are approaching the end of their careers, and which 
have been including “ marginal ” ore in their reserves, the 
grade of which is consequently falling materially year by 
year and will continue to do so in the future. It is to be 
anticipated, therefore, that in this second class the mill- 
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ing grades will continue to be lowered. Certain mines in 
the first group, however, may offer better scope for specu- 
lative investment purposes. For example, Simmer and 
Jack is an old mine, but a new deep vertical shaft is 
now in commission and, in recent years, the prospects of 
this mine have been completely changed. The ore reserves 
amount to 3,723,000 tons, averaging 4.5 dwts., and this 
position should continue to improve in the future. In 
January, 118,000 tons were crushed, giving a yield of 
31s. 2d. per ton, with costs at 20s. 9d. With gold at 
163s. an ounce, assuming no reduction in grade, profits 
could be increased by about 24 per cent. from £62,000 to 
approximately £77,000 a month. The mine is expanding 
its monthly tonnage up to 180,000 tons, and the first stage 
of this programme is likely to be in operation at an early 
date. The available profits are likely, therefore, to show 
a material expansion, quite apart from any benefits which 
may accrue from the increased price of gold. On last year’s 
dividends, totalling 1s. 2d., the yield at 20s. 6d. is 5.7 per 
cent., and dividends may rise later to at least 2s. a year. 
Rand Leases is another property which could also show 
a substantial increase in revenue if it took full advantage 
of the higher price of gold. In January, 172,000 tons were 
crushed, giving a yield of 30s. 3d., with costs at 20s. 2d. 
Taking gold at 163s. an ounce, profit would have been 
in the neighbourhood of £110,000, as against £90,000 with 
gold at 150s. an ounce. This mine is also expanding its 
operations, and the monthly tonnage is to be gradually 
increased to 200,000 tons. Ore reserves are increasing 
annually, and now amount to nearly 6,000,000 tons, averag- 
ing 4.8 dwts. On the basis of the last half-yearly dividend 
of 1s. 6d., the yield at 48s. is 6.2 per cent., and substan- 
tially increased dividends are to be expected. City Deep is 
an old mine, but the new shaft in the eastern portion of 
the property will now enable development to be greatly 
accelerated. The ore reserves are showing regular annual 
increases, and amount to nearly 4,000,000 tons, averaging 
5.1 dwts. With a grade of 34s. 6d. a ton and costs at 
25s. 7d., the January profit was £46,259. With gold at 
163s. an ounce, this could be increased to the neighbour- 
hood of £61,000. City Deep paid dividends totalling 4s. 
for 1939, upon which basis the yield at 48s. is 84 per cent., 
and forthcoming dividends should be on a higher scale. 
It should be realised that these estimates of the effect of 
the new taxation postulate no change in grade or working 
costs, and neither assumption is likely to be entirely ful- 
filled. But these mines will clearly benefit substantially 
from the new legislation, at least in extended life. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Our usual table 
of profit-and-loss accounts on page 447 analyses figures of 
47 companies, and again there is an increase (of 3 per cent.) 
in net profits, as well as a 17 per cent. rise in total profits 
to £11,563,000. Aggregate total profits of 373 companies 
reporting in 1940 to date are £81,641,000, against 
£77,190,000, a rise of 6 per cent., while net profits of these 
companies are 2 per cent. lower at £49,059,000. The week’s 
results are discussed in preceding Notes and on page 448 
under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
company meetings begin on page 439 of this issue. At the 
meeting of Britannic Assurance, Mr J. A. Jefferson pointed 
out that investment reserve funds now amount to 
£2,100,000, and represent 8.6 per cent. of the book value 
of Stock Exchange investments. Addressing shareholders 
of Sun Life Assurance, Sir William H. Goschen showed 
that the effect of the higher income-tax standard rate on 
the yield from investments had necessitated an increase in 
premium rates on non-participating policies. At the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance meeting, Mr A. W. 
Robertson Durham discussed the new with-profits policies 
which this office is issuing, which cover civilian war risks 
without extra charge. Such business would be selected with 
extreme care. The Banco Di Roma reports increases in 
all branches of its activity for 1939 and the creation of an 
efficient organisation to cope with the bank’s imperial 
interests. At the British Assets Trust meeting, Mr A. W. 
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Robertson Durham declared that since war broke out the 
trust had gradually realised on its American securities, 
which had been replaced with satisfactory investments in 
this country. Mr George Balfour informed shareholders of 
Midland Counties Electric that up to the outbreak of war 
all electric lighting and power properties continued to 
develop, while further connections had since been made, 
though at a reduced rate. At the Metropolitan Electric 
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meeting, Mr Balfour disclosed that the fall in new con- 
sumers connected last year was attributable to the fall-off 
in the second half of the year. Discussing current prospects 
at the Beira Railway Company meeting, Mr Arthur E. 
Hadley pointed out that though war had brought tem- 
porary dislocation to transport, the long-term outlook, due 
in part to the British Government’s copper purchases, was 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
Note: all dealings are for cash 


WitH the new War Loan the main 
topic, it has been a quiet week in other 
respects, and even in the gilt-edged 
market there was little evidence of 
excitement as the week ended. No par- 
ticular reason is apparent for the 
slightly more listless tone, though the 
possibility of strain in Anglo-Italian 
relations has been suggested as a factor. 


* 


On Monday gilt-edged stocks were 
uninteresting, with only slight price 
movements, but Tuesday brought a 
noticeably firmer tendency, especially 
in the perpetual issues. There was a 
more rapid advance after hours, when 
news of the loan had been announced, 
and 34 per cent. War Loan reached par, 
though there was some adjustment of 
prices among the dated stocks. Though 
the new loan was well received, the 
effect of the new loan on Wednesday’s 
quotations was mixed, and not very 
marked in character, presumably be- 
cause the terms were well adjusted to 
prevailing conditions and _ therefore 
needed to cause no big disturbance in 
prices. Undated issues were in the 
greatest demand, and old War Loan 
touched 100}. It is considered that the 
100 mark was the selling limit for a 
number of orders, and gains were not 
held owing to scattered realisations. 
Dated stocks tended to be lower, and 
by Thursday the tone of the gilt-edged 
market had become somewhat dull. 
India stocks continued to harden, and 
the tendency among foreign bonds was 
rather better. South American issues 
were again popular, and there was some 
improvement in Far Eastern bonds. 
After a dull start, owing to disappoint- 
ment with the L.N.E.R. dividend, 
home rails gradually improved, until on 
Thursday they formed one of the most 
active sections of the markets. Reports 
of good traffics were said to be respon- 
sible. The gains were chiefly in the 
ordinary stocks. Among overseas rails, 
Canadian Pacific continued to improve. 


* 


In the industrial market, conditions 
became still quieter. Prices eased frac- 
tionally here and there, little public 
interest being shown except in the 
leaders. The undertone, however, re- 
mains satisfactory. Iron and steel shares 
made a mixed showing, changes rarely 
being more than a few pence. Cammeil 
Laird reacted slightly on the results. 
The majority of coal shares were firm. 
Electrical equipment issues were less 
interesting than of late, while supply 
Shares lacked special features. Motor 
and aircraft shares became rather firmer 
in mid-week, after a dull start. There 
was a display of interest in Triplex. 
Through sheer lack of interest, there 
were fractional declines in textiles at 
first, but later on prices held their 


ground. Only unimportant changes 
were recorded in rayon _ shares. 
Breweries were irregular, though price 
variations were small, while tobacco 
issues sagged slightly. The stores, pro- 
vision and catering and miscellaneous 
sections showed no particular trend. 
Shipping shares were mainly steady. 


* 


Oil shares were inclined to react after 
the week-end, though there was little 
selling pressure. Leading issues were 
somewhat firmer or. Thursday. Rubber 
shares were weak, following the lead of 
the commodity, while a flow of small 
selling orders further depressed prices. 
Sentiment remained dull later in the 
week, despite a firmer tendency in the 
commodity. Tea shares have been quiet 
and irregular. 


The mining market has been quieter 
this week. Profit-taking was encoun- 
tered on Monday among Kaffirs, while 
interest was concentrated later in the 
week among developing mines. Among 
the investment Kaffirs, East Geduld and 
Sub Nigel were sold after the week- 
end, but the latter was firmer, against 
the trend, on Tuesday. Western Reefs 
and Western Holdings found support 
on Monday and remained in favour 
throughout the week. West Africans 
have passed a subdued week. Diamond 
shares have been on offer. In the base 
metals group, trading has been small. 
Rhodesian coppers have been a fair 
market, but Malayan tin issues have 
been weak on fears of higher taxation. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


As the selection of actuaries’ fixed- 
interest indices, set out below, shows, 
the confident upward movement in 
gilt-edged securities in January spread 
to debenture and preference issues by 
the end of February, though the Old 
Consols index at 132-0 (December 31, 
1928 = 100) still compares more 
favourably than the two latter indices 
with the position a year ago. Equities 
also came more prominently into the 
picture at the end of last month, the 
combined industrial index of 159 
equities having advanced from 56:6 to 
60:6. The usual monthly particulars 
are tabulated below :— 


Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 


Group 
(and No. of Securities) 
Feb. 28,| Jan. 30,|Feb. 27, 
1939 | 1940 | 1940 





Fixed Interest :— 


212% Consols .........00¢ 124-8 | 131-3 | 132-0 
Misc. ind. debs. (14) ... | 117-6 | 112-8 | 115-6 
Misc. ind. pref. (26)...... 109-6 | 107-3 | 111-0 
Ordinary Shares :— 
Insurance (10) ............ 112:6 | 98-5] 101-3 
Building materials (6) ... | 74:5 | 48:4] 54:3 
CE ssi ccncwacsttonscccas 79:9 | 92:9] 98:3 
Electric light, etc. (16)... | 118-3 | 103-0 | 110-3 
lec. manufacturing (13) | 123-2 | 113:4 | 123°4 
Home rails (4) .........04+ 40:4] 42:2] 57:2 
Stores, etc. (18) ......... 55:0 | 43:6] 45:9 














Yields (%) 
Group 
Feb. 28,| Jan. 30,|/Feb. 27, 
1939 940 1940 
Fixed Interest :— 

212% Consols ............ 3:58 | 3:40] 3: 
Misc. ind. deb. ......... 4:04} 4:22] 4-12 
Misc. ind. pref............. 4:48 | 4:57] 4-41 

Ordinary Shares :— 

Insurance ...............008 3-82 4-29 4:17 
Building materials ...... 7°42 | 7:86| 6-86 
remamneeminieviens 7:37 | 6-03 | 5-82 
Electric light, etc. ...... 4:69 | 5-23 | 4-83 
Elec. manufacturing ... 5-83 5-51 5-03 
Home rails................0. 0:44] 0-32 3-67 
Stores, etc. ........ccceeee 6:10 | 7:24] 6-70 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS” 








INDICATORS 
| Security Indices 
| Corres 
| Total _ 
1940 | a Da 
| Bargainst| 7935 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
| | shares* | int.f 
Mar. 1...| 5,584 | 5,610 , 125-6 
» 4. | 6773 | 73495 | 804 | 125-6 
» 5} 5,320 | 7,510 | 80-2 | 125-7 
» 6. | 5,138 | 7510 | 802 | 125-7 
» 67 | «4,918 | St60 | 800 | 125-7 
1940 | | 
High...... 80-6 | 126-1 
Feb. 29| Feb. 1 
Low....... 74-1 | 117-6 


| Jan. 17} Jan. 2 


| 


+ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * J uly 1, 
1935 = 100. +1938 = 100. 


New York 


WALL STREET has been more active this 
week than for some time past. Strength 
in the commodity exchanges and a 
flattening out of the decline in steel 
mill activity have provided the basis for 
a general advance, though turnover by 
any but recent standards is still sub- 
normal. Steel shares, copper and air- 
craft issues were bought on Monday, 
while rails had a firmer appearance. 
But utilities remain dull on recent 
S.E.C. activities. On Wednesday, good 
reports in steel, automobile manufac- 
ture and retail sales sent prices further 
ahead, the Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age touching 147.97 at the close, com- 
pared with 146.33 on Saturday. Cur- 
rent steel mill activity is estimated by 
the Iron and Steel Institute at 64.6 per 
cent. of capacity, against 65.9 per cent. 
last week. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


347 Ind’ls ... 
32 Rails ...... 


419 Stocks ... 
Av. yield* ... 
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Dat Ly AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
—_Coueons Stocks (1926 = 1) 


Feb. 23 Feb. 24 Feb. 26} Feb. 27 Feb. 28 


Feb. 22 
(a) | 118-3 | 117°6 | 117°5 | 117°3 | 117-5 


1940 High: 123-7 January 3rd. Low: 116-3 
January 31st. 
TotaL DEALINGS IN New YorK 


Stock Exchange 


Shares Bonds 
000’s 


February 29 ..........++ \ 620 
March 1. | 600 
» 2 270 

» 4 460 

a 570 

» 860 

(a) Not stated. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest 
Feb. Mar. 
29, 7, 


1940 1940 
Shell Union . 11 1034 
Socony Vac... lllg 111g 
23 233g/Stan. Oil Cai. 237g 237, 
51g 51lq4/Stan. Oil N.J. 4334 44 
3933 40 |Texas 4414 445, 
2254 
> Ills 
1614 
8lg 
- 2233 
124 
1633 
- 9414 0334 


47 48 
2. Utilities and Allied Chem.. 17612 17614 
Communications pons 18414 18573 
Am. W’works. 953 914/Gen. Electric. 3712 39 
Con. Edison . 315g os West’hse Elec 11214 11312 
Col. Gas & El. 6 55g] American Can 114.4 11453 
N. American.. 215g 20l2/Int. Harvester 5353 543 
Pac. Gas & El. 3354 3354|Johns Manvie 6912 7035 
Pub Serv N.J. 411g 4158/Corn m Prods 6134 
United Corp.. 3 2 |J.1. Case 6853 
Un. Gas Imp. 1214) Glidden i 
Amer. Tel. . "17138 17254 Celanese of A. 
Inter. Tel. For. 37g 334|ERastm’ 
Westn. Union 235, 2412 7g 
51g 55g|20th Cen. Fox 1154 115g 
3. Extractive and 
Metal 
Am. Rol. Mill 15 


5. Retail Trade, etc, 


151g 3 
Beth. Steel ... 7512 7854| Sears Rocbck. 84" 
of ona” St. . « 205g 211g) Woolworth ... 40 

: 5814 591g Nat. Dairy... 1654 
Met oe 255,|Am- Tob. B.. 891 
Am. Smelting 48% 8 Distill 1 
Anaconda. 2812 3012)" Dales 28 

le a 2 34 

Int. Nickel ... 3612 361g|®- Finance 
Kennecott ... 3714|Comcl. Credit 463 
U.S. Smelt.--. as 


37 
6112 62 |Com. Inv. Tr. 
Foreign Bond Index 
FOREIGN bond prices as recorded by 
the “ Municipal and General” Index 
(average January-June, 1934 = 100) 
failed during February to maintain the 
wartime “ high” of January. A marked 
weakness in Chinese bonds accounts 
for the slight setback from 60.6 to 
60.2. Among the component indices, 
Egyptian issues have been firm in sym- 
pathy with gilt-edged, while South 
American bonds remain a firm feature. 
Since war broke out, the South and 
Central America index has risen over 
50 per cent. Defaulted bonds declined 
slightly in February, their first setback 
since war began. The usual particulars 
of the index and its components are 
set out below: — 
AVERAGE JANUARY-JUNE, 1934=100. 

South and 
tral America 
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Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
9, 1940 — versions Money 


To the Public Nil 
To Shareholders ...... 80,779 
By S.E. Introduction Nil 
By Permission to Deal 60,000 


Savings Certs., week 
to Mar. 2, 1940 
i, eens wee 
xch. recei; 
O40. parece 3,575,000 


to Mar. 2, 1940 
ncluding Excluding 
aa. Conversions 


940 (New Basis) 408,897,557 56,142,424 

939 owed Basis) 29,730,875 29,654,010 
1940 (Old Basis) 405,063,630 52,308,497 
1939 (Old Basis) 19,033,852 18,956,987 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Forei 
U.K. ex U.K. wanes 


55,914,878 226,046 Nil 
. 21,225,093 8,228,917 200,000 
497 Nil Nil 


: 5.206.195 3,460,792 200,000 


174,447 
Nil 
54,500 

2,100,000 


Year to date 


Year to date 


1940 (New Basis)... 
1939 (New Basis) .. 
1940 (Old Basis) .. 
1939 (Old Basis) .. 
Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 

Year to date —- Pref. - 
1940 (New Basis) 52,557,006 235,687 3,349,731 
1939 (New Basis) 15,762,807 1,400,046 12,491,157 
1940 (Old Basis)... 51,925,000 22,500 360,997 
1939 (Old ae 13,187,635 712,697 5,056,655 

Norte.—* Old ‘Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. ‘‘ New Basis ” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted 


BY PUBLIC OFFER 

British Government.— Issue of 
£300,000,000 3 per cent. War Loan, 
1955-59, at 100. Redeemable at par 
October 15, 1959, or (whole or part) 
from 1955 on 3 months’ notice. Interest, 
April and October 15th. Inscribed, 
registered, and bearer. Tax deducted on 
warrant payments over £5 per annum. 
Non-residents exempt from all U.K. 
taxation. (Additional stock issuable in 
holdings up to £1,000 through Savings 
Banks, etc.) A Trustee stock. 

BONUS SHARES 

Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance.—It is proposed to 
capitalise £18,675 of undivided profits, 
and distribute a 5 per cent. bonus share 
issue. It is also proposed to issue 62,250 
£1 shares at 30s. to shareholders, in 
proportion of one for six held. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 

Baldwin (H. J.) and Company.— 
Issue of 20,000 6 per cent. £1 preterence 
shares at 22s. 6d., to rank pari passu 
with existing preference capital of 
£30,000. 

Lister (R. A.) and Company.— 
Issue of 60,779 £1 ordinary shares to 
existing shareholders at 50s., in pro- 
portion of one new for eleven held. 


William Hancock and Company, 
Ltd.—London and Yorkshire Trust 
have underwritten 42,900 new {1 
ordinary shares and have subscribed in 
cash for 55,000 6 per cent. first £1 
preference shares. The ordinary shares 
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are being offered to ordinary share- 
holders at 20s. 6d., on basis of one new 
for five held. 
CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 

Tuscan Gas Company. — The 
£85,701 outstanding 6 per cent. de- 
bentures will be repaid on March 31, 


1940. 
PRIVATE PLACING 


Broadcast Relay Service.—This 
company has placed privately for cash 
£100,000 54 per cent. redeemable 
cumulative preference shares and 
£50,000 nominal of ordinary capital. 


Dividend 


Announcements 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum 
or shown in cash per share. Rate for 
—— a ear refers to total dividend, unless 

y asterisk to indicate interim 
dividend. 


— 
+Final 
% %% % 
3" Mar. 27) Nil 


Mar. 27| Nil 
4 |Mar, " Nil 


Apr. 1 3 


Prev, 


Pay- 
Total Year 


Company able 


RAILWAYS 
L.N.E.R. 2nd Pref.... 
Do. 1955 Pref... 
Do. Ist Pref. ... 


BANKS 
Bank of Nova Scotia... 3 
INSURANCE 
Pearl Assurance $25t | $50 
TEA AND ee 
Inch Kenneth Rub. . Tiot| 10 
MINING 
Anglo-Amer. (S. Afr.) am las 
Kramat Pulai 5* «-. |Mar. 18 
| (2)25 r. 18 
15* |(2)3212 (Mar. 20 
10* |(¢)1212 |May. 19 


Tet] 1212 
10 


Bright and Colson ... “eo 5 
Brit. S. Africa Co. ... sais 8lz 
Brown inv, Ter. Steel. eo 
Cables Inv. Tst. ...... 


Sthn. Magu, 

IN DUSTRIALS” 
Aplin and Barrett 

Bald: 


Courage and Co. ...... 
Crabtree Electrical . 





Midis Hes Mise 
Moore’s Stores 


Peters (G. D.) and Co. 
Prior Burners 


Telegraph SSREEDA on 
Town Investments .. 
Waxed Papers 


+ Free of income tax. (t) To date. (v) Whole of 
Previous year. 

LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION.— 
Ordinary dividend for 1939, 7 per cent., as before. 

QUALCAST, LTD.—Interim ordinary dividend 
maintained at 10 per cent. 

GUEST, KEEN, BALDWINS.—Ordinary divi- 
dend maintained at 5 per cent. 

COURAGE & COMPANY.—Final ordinary 
dividend 11 per cent., making for 1939 17 against 
18 per cent. 

BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY.— 
Ordinary dividend 623 per cent. plus bonus 123 pef 
cent., making 8:3 per cent. for year to September 30, 
1939, as before. 

D. ee, LTD.—O; 
dividend is maintained at 15 per cent 
7s. 6d. on £1 payable April 11, 1940. 
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Industry and Trade 


Unemployment in February.—The unemployment 
count taken on February 12th did not show the usual 
seasonal improvement. The total number of registered un- 
employed in Great Britain declined by only 15,000 between 
January 15th and February 12th, compared with a fall of 
142,000 during the corresponding period last year. Our 
index of unemployment adjusted for seasonal variations 
therefore rose to 69.4 (1935 = 100), the highest level regis- 
tered since October, 1939. The absence of the usual im- 
provement last month was due entirely to the unfavourable 
weather in January and early February, which hampered 
outdoor work and the movement of materials. This is 
clearly revealed by the returns for February 12th, which 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Unemployment Employment 


Insured persons aged 
16-64 employed 
Percentage | (excl. agriculture) 


Registered unemployed 
and 








Date of of insured 
Return persons 
(aged 16-64) ' 
Of whom| Unem ndex, 
index, wholly ployed Nersdiee —e 
number| “Ste! | upem: lgriclture)| "| seas 
lumber or ploy ses 
seasonal variations 
variations 
_ *000 {1935 = 100; ’000 % 000 += 1935=100 
1 
an. 16 ccccce 2,039 93-0 1,594 14-0 11,299 1101g 
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show an increase, on the month, of 65,349 in the number 
of persons temporarily stopped and a decrease of 78,145 
in the number wholly unemployed. The increase in unem- 
ployment was most marked in agriculture, coal-mining, 
building, iron and steel manufacture, brick and tile mak- 
ing, public works contracting, stone quarrying, tinplate 
manufacture, shipbuilding and textile finishing. Decreases 
were recorded in tailoring, in hotel services, in the distri- 
butive trades and in dressmaking, local government ser- 
vice, printing, motor and aircraft manufacture and Jaun- 
dries. The second half of the past month witnessed a rapid 
improvement, and according to an official estimate the 
number of registered unemployed fell by 200,000 during 
the fortnight after February 12th. The returns for March 
11th, to be published on April 4th, are expected to show 
a substantial decline in unemployment. 


* * * 


Cut in Civil Wool Ration.—The allocations of wool 
and tops for domestic civil consumption and for export 
have now been made for the four months ended June 30th. 
The trade has been somewhat perturbed by the severity of 
the cut in supplies for civilian consumption; individual 
firms have reported reductions in allocations varying from 
25 to 50 per cent. The allocations for the export of tops 
and yarns were also reduced, but the ration for the export 
of fabrics was increased by 25 per cent. Sir Harry 
Shackleton, the Wool Controller, pointed out at a Press 
conference on Monday that the total wool allocations (in- 
cluding wool required for military purposes) had not been 
materially reduced. The portion set aside for the Govern- 
ment showed an increase, partly because of an actual expan- 
sion in demand and partly because it now included the 
wool required by certain Services and by public bodies, 


such as the police and the Post Office, which had been 
supplied through ordinary trade channels in the first 
rationing period. In the Controller’s view the reduction in 
total allocations might bring a small drop in employment, 
but this might be largely, if not entirely, avoided by the 
use of finer counts of yarn and by the production of thinner 
cloths, and by an increase in the consumption of non- 
controlled materials, such as rags, in the woollen trade. Sir 
Harry Shackleton added that there was no intention to 
build up great stocks of wool by withholding it from con- 
sumption. Wool was coming to hand at a satisfactory rate, 
and the reserves to be accumulated were to be no more 
than reasonably adequate for probable future requirements. 


* * * 


Cotton in the Commons.—On March 2nd Sir 
Andrew Duncan moved the second reading of the revised 
Cotton Industry Bill in the House of Commons. The Bill 
provides for the constitution of a Board which will dis- 
place the Cotton Board set up shortly after the outbreak 
of war. The Board will consist of twelve members. There 
will be an independent chairman and two other full-time 
members, one to represent the industrial section and the 
other the merchants’ section. The remaining nine members 
are to be drawn from the various interests in the industry— 
raw cotton, rayon fibre production, spinning, weaving, 
finishing, and purchasing on the employers’ side, and 
spinning, weaving and finishing on the operatives’ side. 
The Board, as proposed, will thus represent all sections of 
the trade. Its chief function will be to stimulate the export 
trade. The Board, and the export development committee 
which is to be set up by it, will be the link between the 
cotton industry and the Export Council. And, in order to 
ensure close collaboration the Cotton Controller, who is a 
member of the Export Council, is to be appointed inde- 
pendent chairman of the Cotton Board. The provision of 
this machinery is a further step in the preparations for 
an export drive. 


* * * 


Electricians and Dilution.—London members of 
the Electrical Trades Union have decided to oppose dilution 
of labour in any form. The reasons given for this decision 
are, firstly, that there are electricians unemployed in 
London available for work in other areas providing em- 
ployers are willing to pay the higher London wages, and, 
secondly, that any shortage of skilled labour should be met 
by withdrawing electricians from the Services. The system, 
now very common, of agreed wage rates varying with 
different localities, obviously impedes the transference of 
labour from one area to another rated at a lower level. 
The workers’ representatives claim that the mere fact of 
transference should not lead to a reduction in earnings, 
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while employers’ associations can argue that to pay two 
men different rates for the same job merely because one 
has for a time worked in a higher paid area is grossly un- 
fair on employees. Further, the difference in wage rates 
between areas is usually arranged to meet differences in 
the cost of living. But, in any case, transference of workers 
will clearly not be sufficient to meet a much larger increase 
in the demand for electricians, since the proportion of un- 
employed among electrical engineers was in January only 
2.5 per cent.; the total number unemployed was 3,124, of 
whom only 256 were recorded as being temporarily un- 
employed. Nor, clearly, can the absence of unemployment 
by itself give a claim for the release of men from the 
Services. Occupations have been reserved from recruitment 
on the grounds of their importance in the national war 
effort and the degree of skill and training needed. If it 
appears that the demand for electricians can be met by 
suitable dilution of labour, without loss of efficiency in 
work of national importance, it is obviously not in the 
national interest to diminish the field of selection for the 
Armed Forces. 


* * * 


Road Transport Wages.—At the beginning of 
February the Road Haulage Central Wages Board made 
recommendations for increases in the statutory rates of pay 
for haulage workers, and at the same time a number of 
districts were regraded. By the normal procedure such 
increases would not take effect for some weeks, but in view 
of war conditions the Central Wages Board suggested 
that employers should pay the new rates immediately. This 
suggestion did not meet with the approval of some of the 
employers, particularly since the procedure which the 
Board proposed to short-circuit was only recently adopted. 
Further negotiations have now taken place between the 
employers’ associations and the trade unions, and it was 
announced last Saturday that the increases would come into 
effect immediately for long-distance services, for the 
Metropolitan area and for Scotland. Meetings of local asso- 
ciations will be held in other areas to agree on the date of 
operation, which will in no case be postponed beyond 
April 1st. This anticipation of wage increases should go 
far to meet the claims of haulage workers for an increase 
in income to compensate them for the more strenuous con- 
ditions of their work since the war. At the same time, the 
difficulties of hauliers have been increased by petrol ration- 
ing, higher vehicle taxation and dearer petrol and oil. 


* * * 


A Policy for Milk.—It is not always recognised 
that a steady increase in the consumption of liquid milk, 
however desirable for the nation’s health, can now only be 
secured by an increase in output. Farmers talk much of the 
volume of milk that has to be sold for manufacture at low 
prices; but in the winter months, when milk production is 
at its lowest point, the surplus over liquid consumption was 
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not greatly in excess of necessary reserves. During the war, 
the restriction on imported foodstuffs will tend to reduce 
output just at that time of year when supplies are naturally 
at a minimum. Consequently we cannot now aim at in- 
creasing the total consumption of milk; the problem be- 
comes one of ensuring that children who most need milk 
have first call on the limited supplies. In the spring of 
1938, some 3 million children were drinking cheap milk in 
schools, but evacuation and the return to unschooled dis- 
tricts has completely disorganised this most valuable 
service. The right step in a coherent milk policy is there- 
fore to get the children back to school, and the second 
is to extend the cheap milk scheme to include all the 54 
million children of school age. For children under school 
age and for expectant and nursing mothers, some form of 
rations might well be adopted entitling households to a 
half-pint per child per day at the same price as that 
charged for milk in schools. If full advantage was taken 
of such a scheme, it might be expected to absorb 150-200 
million gallons of milk a year, about one-fifth of the total 
production in England and Wales. When this provision had 
been made, unrationed milk consumption could be adjusted 
to the remaining supply by suitable prices. It is probable 
that the average price now received by farmers is not in 
excess of what is needed to maintain the milk supply at 
about its present level, particularly if the improvement in 
the quality of milk produced is to be continued. But the 
Ministry of Food might well take advantage of the war to 
enforce a measure of rationalisation in milk rounds, which 
might enable the distributors’ margin to be somewhat re- 
duced, and therefore reduce also the amount of the Govern- 
ment subsidy towards the supply of cheap milk. Mean- 
while, the existing milk contracts and the Government’s 
subsidy to the farmers’ milk price run out at the end of 
this month. 


* * * 


Retail Trade in January.—The returns relating 
to the average daily value of retail sales, published in this 
week’s Board of Trade Fournal, show an increase of 3.8 
per cent. between January, 1939, and January, 1940. The 
volume of sales, however, must have been appreciably 
smaller than a year ago. If allowance is made for the rise 
in prices shown by the official index of food prices, the 
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quantity of food and perishable articles sold in January 
was actually about 9*per cent. smaller than in the corre- 
sponding month last year. The rise in the prices of articles 
other than food was scarcely smaller. Similarly, the sub- 
stantial increase in the value of stocks held by retail houses 
is probably due almost entirely to the rise in prices. 


* * * 


American Timber.—While industrial activity in the 
United States, as measured by the Federal Reserve Board's 
index of production, rose above the level of 1929 towards 
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the end of last year, the output of timber still remains con- 
siderably below that of ten years earlier. The development 
of substitutes for many industrial uses, the long-continuing 
depression in agriculture and in rural building, the fall in 
railway expenditure on capital equipment and mainten- 
ance, and the decline in exports, are all partly responsible. 
The accompanying table (taken from the January issue of 
the Survey of Current Business, published by the United 
States Department of Commerce) shows that in the last 
ten years the consumption of timber in the United States 
has fallen by about one-quarter. The fall in exports was 
largely due to the preferential duties imposed by Great 
Britain in 1932, which led to the substitution of Canadian 
for American timber in British imports, but even in 1929 
the export trade was comparatively unimportant. The prin- 
cipal outlet for timber is found in the building and con- 
struction trades, whose use fluctuates with the volume of 
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construction on hand. The decline in other uses has 
increased the proportion of timber consumed by the build- 


__ TOTAL TIMBER ConsumPTion (million fect) 
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ing trade, so that the lumber industry has become increas- 
ingly dependent on a very variable market. 


Coal 


THE improved transport facilities are 
having their effect on all districts and 
the general supply position is gradu- 
ally becoming easier. The quantity of 
coal available for export is still rather 
limited. 

Sheffield.—Collieries have not yet 
overtaken the demand for household 
fuel, although good progress is being 
made. Business in industrial fuel, gas 
coal and smalls for utility concerns is 
active, but comparatively small sup- 
plies of coking smalls are offered. 
Blast-furnace coke is fully taken up, 
and patent oven coke is in good de- 
mand. 

Export supplies are small owing to 
the heavy home demand, and only 
accommodation lots are offered. 
Bunkering requirements are not very 
heavy. 

Glasgow. — The general supply 
position is easier and household de- 
mands are met without difficulty, 
though rationing is still in force for 
industrial and export trade. Some pro- 
gress has been made in working off the 
arrears of Irish business and trade with 
France has increased. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.— The con- 
tinued improvement in inland trans- 
port and the better arrival of tonnage 
maintains a steady tone in the North- 
East market. Prompt supplies of 
Durham manufacturing coal are now 
scarce. Northumberland steam collieries 
are sending large supplies by rail to 
the south of the country and outputs 
are cleared without difficulty. Patent 
Oven coke is firm. 


Cardiff. — Production is recover- 
ing from the recent dislocation, but 
supplies are still short and rapidly 
absorbed. Distribution i is therefore diffi- 
cult, particularly in the case of graded 
Sizes and bunker qualities. A larger 
measure of discrimination is being 
exercised in the licensing of shipments 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


to neutral countries and new arrange- 
ments are under discussion for the 
hours of loading for requisitioned ton- 
nage. Shipments at the South Wales 
docks last week showed an improve- 
ment both on the previous week and 
the corresponding period last year. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Iron and Steel 


By the Iron and Steel (No. 7) (Scrap) 
Order, 1940, which came into force 
on Tuesday, the prices of iron and 
steel scrap were raised by 5s. to 10s. 
a ton and, in a few specified cases, by 
a larger amount. It is hoped that the 
higher prices will bring out increased 
supplies which are badly needed in all 
districts. 

Sheffield.—- Consumers of forge 
and foundry pig and hematite are 
well supplied. Still bigger supplies of 
basic pig would be acceptable, and out- 
put is being expanded. Business in 
finished iron is satisfactory. Bigger 
tonnages of basic steel billets are com- 
ing forward. There is a heavy inquiry 
for all classes of iron and steel scrap, 
but it is expected that the supply 
position will shortly be eased. 


Glasgow. — There is some im- 
provement in raw material supplies, 
but these are not yet sufficient to en- 
able steelmakers to feel confident that 
they can maintain the full time run- 
ning of plant. Supplies of Continental 
semis are also rather better, but. re- 
rollers are still working from hand to 
mouth. Order books in every depart- 
ment are exceedingly well filled and the 
amount of new work coming forward 
is on a large scale and buyers are 
placing business for delivery at very 
distant dates. 


Middlesbrough.—Supplies of iron 
ore, both native and foreign, are well 
maintained, whilst the current produc- 
tion of semi-finished steel, together 
with increased arrivals of foreiga pro- 


ducts, has enabled the re-rollers to 
continue working almost to capacity. 
The demand for all classes of manu- 
factured steel continues unabated. 

Cardiff. — Production in the tin- 
plate industry in the week ended Feb- 
ruary 24th was 66.28 per cent. of 
capacity, compared with 62.15 per 
cent. the previous week, and 52.31 
per cent. a year ago. Sales for export 
were a little more numerous and out- 
standing orders still total about 10 
million boxes. The industry is still 
handicapped by a scarcity of steel, but 
it is hoped that the increase of 10s. per 
ton in the price of heavy steel scrap and 
of 12s. 6d. per ton in that of light mate- 
rial will stimulate collection. There is a 
steady demand for galvanised sheets, 
but this branch of the trade is also 
suffering from a restricted supply of 
steel bars. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester) .— Raw cotton 
prices have fluctuated, but on balance 
show very little alteration. Stocks in 
Liverpool and at the mills are under- 
stood to be larger than for a long 
time back. 

In American yarns, business has 
been impeded by the refusal of spinners 
to sell except for Government contracts 
and export orders. Activity has in- 
creased in Egyptian yarns, especially 
coarse counts. Cloth inquiry has been 
fairly extensive, but export turnover 
has been restricted. Most of the buying 
has been for the Dominions, the home 
trade and the Government. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Metals. —- Maximum pprices_ for 
copper, lead and spelter in the United 
Kingdom remain unchanged. After last 
week’s advance in the American lead 
price, the United States market has be- 
come quietly steady at last week’s clos- 
ing rates. It was reported this week 
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that France is making new inquiries in 
New York for between 50,000 and 
75,000 tons of copper; this will prob- 
ably cover South American and 
Belgian-Congo copper handled by 
American agents. 

Tin.—The standard cash price of 
tin gained £3 during the week to close 
at £255 per ton, the highest level of 
the year, while three months’ forward 
improved by £2 2s. 6d. to close at 
£254 2s. 6d. per ton. Demand both 
from British and American consumers 
was very strong and on Tuesday the 
London Metal Exchange turnover, at 
60C tons, was the highest since Sep- 
tember 8th last. According to A. 
Strauss and Company, Ltd., world 
stocks of tin declined last month by 
2,155 tons to 32,750 tons. New supplies 
in February, at 11,963 tons, were 
6,065 tons down on the month, while 
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world deliveries, at 12,936 tons, showed 
a decline of 5,466 tons on January. 


Grains.— The very firm wheat 
markets in North America have eased 
a little in the last few days. The pre- 
mium now obtainable over the loan 
price has induced many American 
farmers to redeem their wheat pledged 
against Government loans and there 
has also been a slackening in the neutral 
demand. The Indian wheat crop, at 
one time threatened by drought, has 
now been revived by timely rains, and it 
is possible that India may be a net 
exporter on the season. Favourable 
reports continue of the condition of the 
Argentine maize crop, and prices both 
of Plate and American maize are also 
lower. 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The price 
of raw linseed oil has been reduced by 
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£3 15s. to £42 10s. per ton, but other- 
wise the new schedule is unchanged. 
Shipments of linseed from the Plate 
continue to expand and larger quan- 
tities are now at hand. The production 
0: oil cakes is moderately good and 
efforts are being made to provide 
farmers with a larger proportion of 
straight run feeds. It is hoped also to 
increase allocations of oils to paint 
manufacturers and others working for 
the export market. 


Rubber.—The premium held re 
cently by London spot prices over 
those in New York was narrowed 
during the week. London prices fell 
by 4d. per lb., while those in New 
York showed an advance. Shipments 
to London are increasing, but the 
shortage of near rubber is likely to 
remain until next month. 
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also mainly responsible for the reduc- 
tion of expenses in the industrial 
branch from 30.15 per cent. to 29.46 
per cent. The Britannic has long aimed 
at reducing its expenses in this branch 
below 30 per cent. and it is unfor- 
tunate, now it has attained that aim, 
that the war will inevitably add to ex- 
penses generally and at the same time 
will make further inroads into interest 
earnings by heavier taxation. In com- 
mon, with other offices the Britannic 
suffered a reduction of its net interest 
receipts last year, from £4 2s. 6d. per 
cent. to £3 15s. 4d. per cent. in the 
ordinary branch and from £4 7s. 3d. 
per cent. to £4 3s. 8d. per cent. in the 
industrial branch. 

The results of the annual valuation 
of the company were not delayed this 
year, despite the difficult conditions. 
The reversionary bonus was reduced 
from £1 18s. per cent. to £1 Ss. per 
cent., and will cost £196,800, a reduc- 
tion of nearly £100,000 compared with 
1938, but the investment reserve and 
the ordinary branch contingency fund 
receive £110,000 and £50,000—an in- 
crease of £110,000 for the two funds 
combined. The transfer to profit and 
loss_ was £21,900, against £32,900. 
Similar changes occurred in the allo- 
cations from the industrial branch sur- 
plus to policy holders and to profit 
and _ loss, to £225,000 (against 
£250,000) and £200,000 (against 
£225,000), respectively, while invest- 
ment reserve received £240,000, com- 
pared with £100,000 in 1938. The pre- 
sent bonus scheme on_ industrial 
policies is continued for a further 
year. The directors have wisely de- 
cided to build up their reserves at the 
cost of lowering the allocations not 
only to policy holders, but also to 
shareholders, who received 9s. per 
ordinary share for 1939 compared with 
10s. in 1938. 


* 


National Mutual.—-The National 
Mutual has found it desirable, like 
other offices, to follow a conservative 
policy in its declaration of interim 
bonuses. Fully participating policies 
becoming claims during 1940 will re- 
ceive bonuses at rates of 20s. per cent. 
for whole life assurances (compared 
with the interim bonus of 42s. 6d. per 
cent. declared a year ago). On endow- 
ment policies the rate is also 20s. per 


cent. (compared with 37s. 6d. per cent.) 
and on low premium participating 
policies 7s. 6d. per cent. (15s. per 
cent.). The society’s life premium in- 
come suffered a decline of £13,600 last 
year to £476,600. This was mainly 
caused by the sharp falling-off in new 
assurances (from £1,152,400 to 
£635,500). A contributory factor was 
the heavier claims by maturity of en- 
dowment policies, probably a reflection 
not only of the enlarged business in 
20-year endowments immediately after 
the Great War, but also of substantial 
15-year endowments effected in 1924 
by persons seeking to minimise their 
income tax liability. The net interest 
rate earned by the society, at £3 17s. 1d. 
per cent., was 6s. 5d. per cent. less 
than in 1938, for heavier taxation 
severely accentuated a slight reduction 
in the gross rate. There was naturally 
a substantial saving in commission re- 
sulting from the decline in new busi- 
ness, and expenses were only 11.9 per 
cent. of premiums, compared with 13.4 
per cent. The life assurance fund 
totals £6,606,300, and the assets 
£7,465,300 valued at market prices. In 
the last few days the National Mutual 
has departed from the plan upon which 
it and most other offices have dealt 
with proposals for covering the war 
risk on new contracts. Instead of re- 
quiring an extra premium it will now 
charge the usual with-profits rates for 
policies covering war risks in this 
country, but it will pay no bonuses on 
such policies during the war, unless 
war Claims prove to be slight, in which 
case bonuses in whole or in part would 
be made up retrospectively. Experience 
is so far too limited to compare the 
respective merits of this method 
(adopted by a few other offices) and 
the more general method of charging 
an extra premium. 


* 


National Provident Institution .— 
The triennial valuation of the liabili- 
ties and assets of this mutual office at 
the end of 1939 showed a surplus of 
£895,600, but the directors decided not 
to declare a bonus for the with-profits 
policyholders. The basis of valuation 
was itself stringent, approximating to 
an assumption that interest earnings 
would be only 23 per cent. on life 
contracts and 3 per cent. on annuities 
(as compared with actual net earnings 
of 33 per cent. on the life and annuity 


funds last year). But the outlook for 
life assurance as a whole is such that 
the decision not to deplete the resources 
by declaring a bonus now cannot be 
criticised. Interim bonuses on policies 
becoming claims before the next declar- 
ation of profits will, as regards pre- 
miums falling due during the past tri- 
ennium, amount to approximately two- 
thirds of the rates allotted at the 1938 
distribution, and, as regards premiums 
due during the next triennium, about 
one-half of those rates. No interim 
bonus is declared for the minimum pre- 
mium policies, on which rates are 
nearly as low as on non-participat- 
ing policies. The market value of the 
Stock Exchange securities at the end 
of the year exceeded the book value, 
and a further appreciation should have 
occurred since. A contingency reserve 
of £200,000 has been set aside to cover 
possible depreciation on properties and 
other assets. New business last year fell 
from £2,074,200 to £1,552,200, in 
common with the general experience, 
but premium income was £928,900 
against £916,800. Expenses were 12.99 
per cent. against 13.44 per cent. Claims 
by mortality during the past five years 
represented only 82 per cent. of the ex- 
pected claims. 


* 


United Kingdom Provident In- 
stitution.—Total premium income for 
1939, excluding single premiums, in- 
creased by £53,900 to £1,780,000, de- 
spite the difficulties of obtaining new 
business last year. The Institution suf- 
fered a reduction in its new business 
of approximately 20 per cent., about 
the average reduction for the offices as 
a whole, the actual net figures for the 
year being £4,054,000. Claims by death 
and claims by maturity combined rose 
by £515,000, and surrenders, including 
surrenders of bonus, were up_ by 
£89,400 in the first year of the trien- 
nium. Net interest earnings fell from 
£4 1s. 6d. per cent. to £3 14s. 2d. per 
cent., or to about the figure reported by 
the majority of offices whose accounts 
have so far appeared. The expenses, de- 
spite the considerable reduction in new 
business, remained practically constant 
at 14.6 per cent. The assets, which total 
nearly £27 millions, showed a deprecia- 
tion on the book values, which, how- 
ever, was fully covered by the invest- 
ment contingency reserve of £1 million. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


BRITANNIC PROGRESS IN 1939 
FURTHER STRENGTHENING OF RESERVES 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH EXPENSES UNDER 30 PER CENT. 


£442,126 ALLOCATED FOR BONUSES TO POLICYHOLDERS 


The seventy-fourth annual ordinary general meeting of the share- 
holders of the Britannic Assurance Company, Limited, was held, 
on the Ist instant, at the chief offices, Broad Street Corner, Bir- 
mingham, Mr J. A. Jefferson, F.I.A., chairman and general manager, 
presiding. 

Mr Jefferson, in moving the report, said: — 

Since we last met the catastrophe of war has been forced upon us. 
Already over two hundred members of Britannic indoor and outdoor 
staffs have joined His Majesty’s Forces, and the directors are making 
them generous allowances. 

The transfer of our industrial branch business in the Irish Free 
State took place in September last. The annual premium income of 
the business transferred was £88,000, and the revenue account shows 
that the sum of £198,000 was handed over in respect of the actuarial 
reserves. 


THE REVENUE ACCOUNTS 


The directors are pleased to be able to report an addition to the 
total funds of over £1,900,000, bringing them up to £33,693,000. 

Our total income of £7,048,000 showed an increase of £159,000. 
The total claims paid in deaths and maturities during the year 
amounted to the large sum of £2,638,000. The claims paid by the 
company since its inception have now reached a total of over 
£52,000,000. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


At the end of the year 1939 the ordinary branch funds amounted 
to £12,374,000. The premium income increased by £14,000 to 
£1,440,000. The net new sums assured totalled £2,574,000, pro- 
ducing a new annual premium income of £113,000, the average 
sum assured per policy being again over £200. 

Our gross interest income increased by £22,000 to £596,000, the 
gross yield being £4 19s. 6d. per cent.—a decrease of 1s. 8d. per 
cent. from 1938. The net rate of £3 15s. 4d. per cent. was 7s. 2d. 
per cent. below that of a year ago—a result due almost entirely to 
the very heavy increase in the rate of income tax. It is not generally 
appreciated how large are the contributions made by the life assur- 
ance institutions to the Exchequer. The total contribution made by 
the company in respect of income tax was over £300,000. 

Claims by death were practically the same as a year ago. Claims 
by maturity of endowment policies increased by over £100,000. 

Largely as a result of the reduction in new business, the expenses 
fell from 12.55 per cent. of the premium income to 11.66 per cent.— 
the lowest rate ever experienced by the company in this branch. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


The total funds now amount to £17,502,000, the growth during 
the year being £964,000. The premium income, at £4,091,000, 
shows an increase of nearly £73,000. This increase would have been 
greater by about £22,000 but for the Irish transfer. 

The gross rate of interest earned on the funds was £5 Os. 11d. 
per cent.—a drop of 1s. 6d. per cent. as compared with the previous 
year. The net rate of interest earned, at £4 3s. 8d. per cent., was 
3s. 7d. per cent. lower than that earned in 1938. 

The death claims during the year totalled £1,310,000 and included 
£72,000 added in respect of bonuses. This is an increase of 
£107,000 over the corresponding figure for last year. 

The amount paid in respect of maturing endowment policies was 
£454,000 and included £34,000 in respect of bonuses. The total 
amount paid was £30,000 less than in the previous year. Surrenders 
accounted for £107,000, being £22,000 less than in 1938. 

The next item to which I wish to refer is the expense rate, and I 
am pleased to report that this is now below 30 per cent. Many 
improvements for the benefit of policyholders have been introduced 
into industrial assurance in recent years, and the reduction in 
‘xpenses has been a powerful factor in making these improvements 
Possible. 


VALUATION OF LIABILITIES 


In the Britannic ordinary branch the surplus disclosed by a 
valuation on the same stringent bases as in the previous year was 
£580,000, including £180,000 brought forward from the previous 
year. The increased amount of £110,000 has been added to invest- 
ment reserve fund and £50,000 to the ordinary branch contingencies 
fund. The directors have declared a reversionary bonus at the rate 
of 25s. per £100 sum assured on with-profit policies. This bonus 
is at approximately two-thirds the rate declared in each of the 
previous seven years. The balance of surplus carried forward un- 
divided has been increased to £196,000, which is in itself a sub- 
stantial further reserve for contingencies. 

The Britannic industrial branch valuation was made on the 
same bases as those of a year ago, and disclosed a surplus of 
£946,000, including £209,000 brought forward from 1938. The 
substantial amount of £240,000 has been transferred to the invest- 
ment reserve fund, and special provision has been made in the 
valuation for war contingencies. 

The sum of £225,000 has been allocated for the benefit of policy- 
holders, and when added to the sums set aside in previous years 
and still unexpended, makes a total of over a million pounds to be 
applied for the benefit of policyholders in such manner as may be 
determined by the directors. They have decided to repeat the present 
bonus scheme, which ends on March 31, 1940, for a further period 
of one year. 


VALUATION OF ASSETS 


Turning now to the balance sheet, the investment reserve funds, 
increased by £350,000, amount to £2,100,000, and it is comforting 
now after three years of declining prices to know that we still have 
these funds in hand to meet any further depreciation. They repre- 
sent 8.6 per cent. of the book value of the Stock Exchange invest- 
ments, compared with 7.3 per cent. last year. We are able to certify 
that the assets set forth in the balance sheet are, in our belief, fully 
of the value stated therein. 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 


Mortgages on property amount to over £4,000,000 and are mainly 
advances under the house-purchase scheme, the average advance in 
1939 being £460. 


GENERAL BRANCH 


The premium income in this branch amounted to £203,000. The 
profit of £8,404 is satisfactory and has been passed into the profit- 
and-loss account. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


During 1939 our staff made 592,000 payments to members of 
the National Amalgamated Approved Society and handed over a 
total sum of £333,000. They also distributed and collected over 
three quarters of a million contribution cards. 


THE STAFF PENSION FUND 


The transfers to the staff pension fund out of the surpluses of the 
various branches totalled £112,500, as compared with an allocation 
last year of £125,000. 

It is again a pleasure to record that the feelings of goodwill 
between the directors and the staff to which I have often referred 
in previous years continue to exist. 

Mr J. Murray Laing, in seconding the resolution, emphasised the 
strong financial position of the company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and Mr S. J. 
Port, the retiring director, was unanimously re-elected. 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


COVERING OF WAR RISKS 
MR A. W. ROBERTSON DURHAM’S SPEECH 


The one hundred and twenty-sixth stated annual meeting of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society was held in the 
Society’s head office, Edinburgh, on the Sth instant, A. W. Robert- 
son Durham, Esq., C.A. (chairman of the ordinary court of directors), 
presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman 
said:—-The year under review, which is the first in a new quin- 
quennium, has throughout been dominated by the international 
situation, which culminated in the outbreak of war in September last. 

New business at £3,567,000 gross and £3,476,000 after deduction 
of reassurances shows a substantial decline from the figures of the 
preceding year, which was bonus year. Under wartime conditions, 
however, new business is bound to be on a much lower scale than 
formerly. 

The war has already left its mark on our revenue account by 
an increase of over £100,000 in income tax. Thus, although the 
interest income has been well maintained and the gross yield on the 
funds is practically unchanged at £5 2s. 3d. per cent., against 
£5 2s. 4d. per cent. in 1938, the corresponding net rate after deduc- 
tion of income tax has_ fallen by 5s. 11d. from £4 1s. 6d. to 
£3 15s. 7d. per cent. 

Although the value of almost all classes of securities fell during 
the year, our balance sheet, which shows the distribution of the funds 
over the various classes of investment, contains its usual certificate 
that the Stock Exchange securities stand at or under their market 
selling prices. Indeed, it would have been possible to give the 
certificate at any time since the outbreak of war for, even at the low 
prices ruling in September, some of which were, of course, fixed 
minimum prices, there was a comfortable margin between the market 
values and the values at which the securities would have stood in the 
balance sheet. 


INTERMEDIATE BONUS 


The question of intermediate bonus has been considered by the 
directors. When the rate was fixed at 38s. per cent. compound at 
the beginning of last year the directors explained that the uncertainty 
as to future conditions made it impossible to fix a rate with any 
confidence that it would remain unchanged during the quinquennium; 
unfortunately, their fears have been realised. 

They have therefore decided to reduce the rate of intermediate 
bonus to be allowed under current claims to 20s. per cent. compound 
in respect of each year’s premium due and paid since December 31, 
1938, or of each policy anniversary passed since that date if no 
more premiums are payable. They will naturally keep the position 
under constant review, and the rate may be altered from time 
to time. 

The question of new business in wartime is one to which the 
directors have given much thought. Life assurance is now needed 
more than ever, and, as the society is a large investor in British 
Government securities, it can be said that the case for saving by 
means of a life policy with the society is as strong as ever both in 
the interests of the nation and of the individual. 

The directors feel that, from the point of view of the existing 
members as well as new members, with-profits assurance is the type 
of business to encourage, but that a new member can hardly be 
expected to effect a participating policy which contains a substan- 
tial margin in the premium for contingencies and bonuses if the 
whole of the war risks are excluded from the cover he receives. 
Losses caused by the war must be met out of the surplus, and 
will therefore fall on both old and new with-profits policyholders 
by way of reduction of bonus. The margin in the premium paid by 
a new with-profits policyholder might therefore be absorbed as a 
contribution towards war losses arising entirely on the pre-war 
business, and it is not right to expect new with-profits policy- 
holders to contribute towards such losses if they themselves receive 
no war cover. : 


WAR RISKS—A FAIR BALANCE 


After very careful consideration the directors decided that a fair 
balance between the interests of existing and new members would 
be attained by covering, without extra charge, the civilian war risk 
on new with-profits policies so long as the policyholder remains 
in his present civilian occupation in this country. Business covering 
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civilian war risks is naturally being selected with care and dis- 
crimination, and is not being extended to those cases which appear 
likely to be more than usually hazardous. 

It is, of course, not possible to form any reliable estimate of 
the mortality among the civilian population which would result 
from large-scale aerial attacks, but the risk is one to which the 
whole community is exposed—old and new policyholders alike— 
just as in the case of an epidemic, and it is not confined to a 
particular section of the population such as those who join His 
Majesty’s Forces. 

The existing members, whose policies cover all war risks, may 
well feel that the new plan for with-profits policies will be a source 
of strength to the society in that it will encourage a healthy flow 
of new members contributing with-profits premiums to the fund 
from which all claims on both old and new policies must eventually 
be met. 

On the other hand, for the new member, when the outlook is 
uncertain, a with-profits policy in a mutual office is the best form 
of assurance to effect. Life assurance after all is a long-term con- 
tract, and through good times and bad a with-profits policy gives 
the best possible return for the premium. It is, in fact, the only class 
of policy which may be said to give life assurance at cost price. 

The directors’ report and accounts as audited were adopted 
unanimously. 


THE BRITISH ASSETS TRUST, 
LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 
MR A. W. ROBERTSON DURHAM’S REVIEW 


The forty-second ordinary general meeting of the British Assets 
Trust, Limited, was held in Edinburgh on the 6th instant, Mr A. W. 
Robertson Durham, chairman of the company, presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman 
said: —Gentlemen,—A print of the report and accounts for the year 
ended January 15, 1940, has been in your hands for some days, and, 
with your approval, I propose to hold these as read. 

You will see from the accounts that the gross income for the year 
amounted to £335,946, as against the figure of £324,140 for last 
year. Included in this figure are sums amounting to a total of 
approximately £16,500 before deduction of tax, received in respect of 
arrears of dividends and other dividends which might be considered 
to be of a non-recurring nature. 

On the payment side of the accounts, the management expenses, 
even after allowing for the increased cost of our American expenses 
owing to the present rate of exchange, show a slight decrease. As 
might be expected, income tax and National Defence Contribution 
are up by some £29,000, which is due not only to our increased 
income, but also to the increased rate of income tax which has had 
to be allowed for this year. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


We have again transferred £10,000 to the income reserve fund, 
raising this fund to the substantial sum of £140,000, on which tax 
has been paid. After deducting management and other expenses, 
income tax and N.D.C., as well as debenture interest and preference 
dividends, and also after deducting the £10,000 transferred to income 
reserve fund, there remains £40,044 available for the ordinary stock, 
and we are again glad to be able to recommend a dividend for the 
year of 10 per cent. on this stock. Although the increase in revenue 
has been mainly due to the very favourable rate of exchange at 
which we were able to convert our American income for the final 
part of the year, we feel that in view of the large amount that has 
been transferred during the past few years to income reserve fund, 
it would be only fair to the stockholders to let them share part of 
this increase, and we therefore propose to pay a bonus of 2 per cent. 
We are proposing to distribute this 2 per cent. in the form of a 
bonus, as, with conditions as they are at present, we cannot make 
any accurate estimate of how much income may be available a 
year hence. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Coming to the balance sheet, there is no great change from last 
year. We have reduced our terminable debentures by £123,550, and 
deposits and loans are down by £86,000, a total reduction of 
£209,550. From the report you will see that the depreciation on our 
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investments now amounts to 7.34 per cent., an improvement of 
2.98 per cent. on last year’s valuation. 


REALISATION OF AMERICAN INVESTMENTS 


At the beginning of the war the Government asked us to register 
our foreign securities, and we were faced with the possibility of these 
being taken over. In view of this and the fact that it has been 
possible to invest money in this country on comparatively advan- 
tageous terms, particularly during the early weeks of the war, we 
sold approximately £950,000 of our American investments between 
the beginning of the war and the date of the balance sheet, and, as 
you will see, the proportion of our funds in America has been reduced 
from 40 per cent. to 31.2 per cent.; of this £950,000, about £700,000 
relates to sales made in September and October. Since the date of 
the balance sheet we have continued this policy of gradual realisation 
of our investments in the United States, and recently the Govern- 
ment have taken over some of our remaining American investments, 
the value amounting to some £310,000, for which they have paid 
us in cash. If we had not already made considerable sales in the 
United States, this amount would have been very much larger. We 
still have a fairly large proportion of our investments in the United 
States, but we expect the Government will acquire further invest- 
ments from time to time. In view, however, of the large amount 
that we have already been able to reinvest so satisfactorily, we hope 
that this should not affect us very adversely. With reference to our 
funds in Canada, it has not been possible since the beginning of the 
war to increase or decrease the amount of our investments in that 
country; but it is possible, however, to sell securities provided a 
reinvestment of an equal amount is made. We have been able to 
make one or two changes in our investments on these terms. 

The past year has again been a very difficult one for those engaged 
in the investment business, and I think that you will all feel it is 
satisfactory that we have been able to show an increase in our income 
and that we have once more been able to add to the income reserve 
fund. 


THE OUTLOOK 


It is usual for me to say something about the outlook for the 
current year. In the past few years this has been a very difficult 
task, and I feel that this year no useful purpose can be served from 
my hazarding even a guess. While we hope that it may be possible 
for us to maintain our revenue, in view of the many unforeseeable 
factors that will emerge during the year, I can obviously say nothing 
more definite. 

I move the adoption of the report and accounts and payment of 
the dividend recommended therein. 

The motion was seconded and adopted. 


BANCO DI ROMA 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The board of directors of the Banco di Roma, at a meeting held 
on the 24th ultimo, approved the accounts for the year 1939, show- 
ing a net profit of Lire 12,510,461.38 against Lire 11,760,396.95 for 
the year 1938, and resolved to propose to the meeting of share- 


holders, which has been called for March 15th, the distribution of a: 


dividend of 4 per cent., equal to the dividend of the previous year® 
and the carrying forward of a balance of Lire 5,237,001.05, includ- 
ing the surplus from the preceding year. 

Again during the year 1939, the bank has made great progress in 
all branches of its activities, and has brought to a brilliant end 
another decade of tremendous progress and promise for the future. 

With the year 1939 the bank completes sixty years of life. 

As is well known, it has created in the Italian Empire an organisa- 
tion which, owing to its efficient preparation, has proved to be an 
instrument amply fulfilling all the banking requirements in those 
new Italian lands; it has considerably widened its collaboration in 
the problems of national economic self-sufficiency, and at the same 
time has increased its participation in the settlement of foreign 
trade, 

The continuing and growing development of the business has 
received the very careful attention of the board of directors, and, in 
view of the increased field of work in which the bank is called upon 
to exert all its activities, has decided to propose to the general 
meeting an increase in the capital from Lire 200,000,000 to 
Lire 300,000,000. 

The subscription of the new capital, which is intended to assist the 
bank is taking a larger share in the problems of the national 
economy and construction in the Empire, has already been ensured. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
EFFECTS OF WAR 
SIR WILLIAM GOSCHEN’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the Sun Life Assurance Society 
was held, on the Sth instant, at 63 Threadneedle Street, London. 

The Hon. Sir William H. Goschen, K.B.E. (the chairman), in 
the course of his speech, said:—The effect of four months of war 
is apparent in the reduced volume of new business secured during 
1939. Rather more than 25,000 policies for sums assured of 
£14,500,000 have been granted, compared with 35,000 policies for 
sums assured of £21,500,000 in 1938. In 1937 the companies trans- 
acting fire insurance business decided that it was not an insurance 
proposition to cover property against war risks, and we have been 
of the opinion that companies writing life assurance risks would 
have been well advised if they had then followed that lead. 

Except for a few days in September, 1938, when war appeared 
imminent, agreement with that view could not be secured until 
shortly before the outbreak of hostilities. Nevertheless, the Society 
did take steps about eighteen months ago to exclude the war risk 
from certain types of policies, and this action is responsible for a 
not inconsiderable part of the fall in our new business figures. As, 
unfortunately, our fears of war have been realised, we do not 
altogether regret the reduction in our new business is so far as 
it occurred before the outbreak of war. Assurances now being 
issued exclude war risks, but civilian war risks can usually be 
covered by payment of a suitable extra premium. 


LARGER PREMIUM INCOME 


Turning now to the life assurance account, on the income side 
our premium income shows an increase of more than £250,000, but 
the other important item of income, interest, dividends and rents, 
less the income tax thereon, at £1,461,000, shows a slight decrease 
and gives a yield on the life assurance fund which is 5s. 7d. per 
cent. less than that of the year 1938. As the gross interest yield 
for 1939 is slightly above that for 1938, the fall in the net yield 
reflects the increase in the standard rate of income tax from 
5s. 6d. to 7s. in the &. 

On the other side of the account, the claims at £1,442,000 com- 
pare with £1,277,000 in the previous year; the mortality experience 
has proved favourable, the number of claims being very con- 
siderably less than the number expected. The commission and 
expenses of management expressed as a percentage of the premium 
income are down by about 1} per cent. This is partly accounted 
for by the fall in our new business, but not entirely so. 

We may, therefore, conclude that so far as our revenue account 
is concerned, we have not fared so badly except as regards the 
inevitable fall in our net interest yield due to the higher rate of 
income tax. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


Turning now to our balance sheets, as a result of a detailed 
investigation of our investments in Stock Exchange securities, in 
house property or on mortgage or loan, I am able to inform you 
that the value at which our assets appear in the balance sheets 
is justified. In addressing you in 1938, and again in 1939, I stated 
that the aggregate market value of our assets exceeded the values 
at which they appeared in the balance sheets by a considerable 
margin, and I am glad to say that this margin has sufficed to cover 
the depreciation of the last three years without drawing upon 
revenue. 

I think that it will be pleasing to our agents and policyholders 
to receive this evidence of the inherent strength of the Society’s 
financial position and of the success of our investment policy. 
Since December 31st there has been an appreciable rise in the 
value of Stock Exchange securities, and as a matter of interest 
I may inform you that the Society’s holding of British Govern- 
ment securities alone has appreciated since the end of 1939 by 
more than £600,000. 

Earlier in my address I referred to the effect of the increase 
in the standard rate of income tax upon the yields obtainable from 
investments, and in consequence the directors have considered it 
necessary to raise our rates of premium for assurances, without 
participation in profits. Although we regret the necessity, our 
agents and policyholders will agree that the directors would be 
failing in their duty if they did not take this step, which has 
been rendered necessary by increased taxation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting of the Midland 
Counties Electric Supply Company, Limited, was held, on the 
lst instant, in London. 

Mr George Balfour, J.P., M.P. (chairman of the company), in 
the course of his speech, said: Stockholders will regard the directors’ 
report and accounts as satisfactory; indeed, but for the prevailing 
war conditions and therefore very uncertain outlook I should have 
been in a position to-day to indicate some reductions in charges 
to various classes of electricity consumers of our subsidiary com- 
panies. Meantime, it is a great satisfaction to know that we have 
not found it necessary to increase any of the subsidiary companies’ 
charges. 

Dealing first with the affairs of the transport undertakings, after 
providing for all expenditure, including £45,581 for vehicle depre- 
ciation and £27,311 for income tax, we earned £86,684, which 
we disposed of by placing £48,500 to depreciation of fixed assets 
and reserves in the subsidiary companies’ accounts, £39,313 being 
brought into this company’s account, which compares with 
£45,062 in the previous year. The total amount set aside in the 
subsidiary companies’ accounts for depreciation of buses, fixed 
assets and reserve now amounts to £527,057. 


ELECTRICITY UNDERTAKINGS 


Turning to the other and more important side of our business 
all our electric lighting and power properties were continuing to 
develop and made steady progress up to the outbreak of war; 
since that date the rate of expansion has naturally decreased. 

During last year we extended our high tension transmission lines 
85 miles and laid 144 miles of low tension distribution, making a 
total of 1,956 miles of high tension lines and 2,433 miles of low 
tension lines or cables in service at the end of last year. 

Our services at the end of last year were available in four 
boroughs, 30 urban districts and 672 parishes. Last year we main- 
tained a highly satisfactory rate of connection for the first half 
year. During the last half year the number of connections materi- 
ally diminished; the total connected for the year, including six 
additional street lighting supplies, being 10,906 and the total con- 
sumers connected at the end of the year was 161,576. 

The total units generated, together with units purchased from 
outside authorities, amounted to 582,823,000, which includes a 
met export to the Central Electricity Board of 33,388,000. We 
sold 490,273,000 units, an increase of 58,000,000. 

The reserve account has been increased by the addition of 
£115,000 during the year, being £43,564 surplus on the realisation 
of our Cheltenham investment and £71,435 transferred from revenue 
account, making a total of £390,000, which, together with invest- 
ment reserve of £134,000, gives a total amount in the reserve 
accounts of £524,000. 

The gross trading profit of the operating companies amounted 
to £998,174, being an actual increase in earnings of £64,000, but 
the income tax liability was increased by £71,484. 

The trading profits for the year as shown in the report, after 
payment of increased income tax, amount to £805,487 10s. 6d., 
this amount being earned as to £718,803 by the electricity supply 
undertakings and £86,684 by transport properties. In the electricity 
undertakings there was set aside for depreciation and _ reserves 
£367,047. 


DIVIDENDS 


After providing for all expenses and interest on loans and deben- 
ture stock and transferring £71,435 to reserve account, we have 
a balance of £277,978 13s. 2d., out of which interim dividends on 
the preference and ordinary stock absorb £107,656 5s., leaving an 
available surplus of £170,322 8s. 2d., which the directors propose 
to deal with by payment of dividend on the preference stock for 
half year to December 31, 1939; by payment of a final dividend 
of 53 per cent. on the ordinary stock (making with the interim 
dividend a distribution for the year of 8 per cent.), leaving £16,353 
13s, 2d. to carry forward to next account. 

As to the prospects for the current year, if we continue through- 
out the year with no greater disturbance than we have at present 
encountered, you can look forward to maintaining the earnings 
of the opening weeks of this year which are satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


EFFECT OF WAR CONDITIONS 


The fifty-third ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the Sth instant, in London. 

Mr George Balfour, M.P. (the chairman), who presided, said that 
he was sure they would appreciate the great disappointment to the 
directors and the administration that, due to the effect of war con- 
ditions, they should have been compelled to increase their charges. 

In the subsidiary companies and part of the Western area the 
effect of war conditions was not so great, but in the London and 
some parts of the Western area evacuation and black-out had had a 
serious effect. The maximum drop had been felt in the Notting 
Hill area. 

They connected 11,841 new consumers, compared with 14,670 in 
the previous year, bringing the total consumers connected at the 
end of December last up to 213,376. While the total number of 
consumers connected during the year showed a decrease of some 
2,800, the rate of connections during the first half-year had been 
about the same as in the corresponding period. They might also 
be surprised to know that something like 10,000 consumers, who 
might be described as well-to-do and whose premises were still con- 
nected, had ceased to be “ live’? consumers—he hoped only for 
the time being. That represented a very large amount of money, 
and was additional to the loss of revenue brought about by the 
initial rationing, black-out, etc. 

The units sold direct to consumers of their company and its 
subsidiary companies had amounted to about 380,000,000, compared 
with a forecast consumption, which was justified for the first seven 
or eight months, of about 405,000,000 for the year. 

After payment of interest on debenture stock, loans, etc., sinking 
fund appropriation, depreciation and reserve, preference dividend 
and interim dividend on the ordinary stock, there was a balance 
of £337,297, which the directors proposed to dispose of in paying 
a final dividend of 7 per cent. on the ordinary stock, making 10 per 
cent. for the year, which would leave £127,297 to be carried forward, 
compared with £131,451 bronght in. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


BEIRA RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY POSITION 


The thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 6th instant, in London, Mr Arthur E. Hadley, C.B.E., 
chairman of the company, presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: —The result of 
the year’s working is a surplus of £173,126, to which must be added 
the balance of £39,658 brought forward from last account, making 
a total available balance of £212,784. We propose that a dividend 
of 2s. per share, less tax at 5s. in the £, be paid; that £40,000 be 
transferred to reserve account; and that £20,000 be transferred to 
dividend equalisation account; and that the balance of £47,784 be 
carried forward. The reserve account will then stand at £400,000 
and the dividend equalisation account at £80,000, which, I think 
you will agree, is a very satisfactory position. 

With regard to the present position, so far, we have had traffic 
receipts for three months of the current financial year. Net earnings 
for these three months amounted to £111,832, as compared with 
£139,288 in the previous year, a decrease of £27,456. The import 
traffic of general merchandise, our most remunerative traffic, showed, 
as might have been expected, a decrease due to the dislocation of 
shipping and general trade on the outbreak of war, but how far this 
traffic will be affected in the long run by war conditions it is, of 
course, yet impossible for me to say. As an illustration of the diffi- 
culties now being incurred, imports which would have given us an 
additional revenue of some £13,000 during December were held up 
at Beira, owing to the non-arrival of documents. Mineral export 
traffic, particularly copper, on the other hand, will doubtless improve. 
The Ministry of Supply has entered into an arrangement with the 
Northern Rhodesia copper companies for the supply of the greater 
part of their output for a period of twelve months from the out- 
break of war, subject, of course, to renewal. I am also pleased to 
say that the traffic in chrome ore has greatly improved. With 
respect to maize, it is too early yet to say much. In present condi- 
tions you cannot expect me to forecast the results of the current 
year, but I look upon the position as not unhopeful. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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March 9, 1940 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the week to March 2, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £33,199,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £48,001,000, issues 
of £7,000,000 under the Defence Loans 
Acts, and issues of £1,969,000 to sinking 
funds. Thus, including sinking fund allo- 
cations, but excluding issues from defence 
loans, the deficit accrued since April Ist last 
is £192,385,000, against £44,473,000 a year 
ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


_ | April 1,{ April 1,| Week | Week 
Esti- |1938, to/1939, to] ended | ended 
mate, | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
1939-40; 4, 2, 4, | 2, 

1940 | 1939 | 1940 












Revenue 


1939 
ORDINARY 
REVENUB 


— 200.7211 —_ 22,098 | 22,981 
70,000 ed 56,980, 3,510) 2,240 


70,210) ore 1,660 a 


18,820, 15,390, ° 50 
19,130| 24,5201 910! 500 
1,440) 1,200} 70} 60 
578,750) 455,251) 514,614) 28,298| 27,711 


239,600) 207,078| 238,993] 4,012 
132,850) 106,878, 127,267, 1,084 


Income Tax 


Estate, etc., 
. Duties ... 
N.D.C. _... 
Other Inl. 

Revenue.. 


Total I. Rev. 


Customs ... 
Excise ...... 


Total Cust. 
and Excise 


Motor Duties} 22,000 






































35,039) 33,164 216 








PO. (Net | | 
Receipt) 400) 12,384 7,054| 514/Dr.800 
P.O. Fund 1,600) ... {| ... o 
Crown Lands} 1,330) 1,250) 1,210 
Rec. from 
Sun. Loans 5,000} 5,699) 4,851 67 
Misc. Rec... | 13,650 10,777; 16,167 
Total Ord. | 
CV....2.26 | 995,180) 834,356) 943,320) 34,191; 33,199 
SELF-BAL. | 
P.O. and | 
B’dcasting | 83,449] 71,016: 73,996; 936 2,400 











ss-++_|1078629! 905,372 1017316 35,127 '35,599 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(4 thousands) 
April 1,! April 1,) Week | Week 
Esti- |1938, to/1939, to! ended | ended 
mate, | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. Mar. 
1939-40] 4, 2, 4, 2, 

1939 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 

\ | 





Expenditure 





ORDINARY 
EXPEND. 
Int. & Man. 
of Nt. Dt. 
Other int. (e) 


i to N. 
reland ... 
Other Cons. 












230,000] 213,912} 21 7,613, 3,455 
a 720| 5, 7. 


20, 4,879 
10,000] 8,105 462 
Fund Ser.| 7,200] 4,670 25, 20 


Total ..... | 247,200] 226,687] 232,878) 8,100) 3,475 
Sup. Serv.(a)|1183927} 641,994! 892,236 13,470! 44,526 


Ditto, plus 
1686357) 715,744) 1356398) 23,970; 51,526 














loans* ... 


Total Ord. 
Expend. |1431127} 868,681'1125114| 21,570) 48,001 


Issues from | 
~ Lns. |502,430| 73,750) 464,162| 10,500 7,000 
Sinking fds. eo {(c)10143) (d) _ (d) 











83,449] 71,016] 73,996 936 2,400 


Total ..... 11514576 949,84011199110) 24.400 50,401 

* Supply Services, after addition of issues under 
Defence Loan Acts : (a) enchading expenditure bei 

met from loans; including £500 millions Vote of 

it ; allows for supplementary estimates and other 

since April, 1939 (but includes only part of 

civil supplementaries presented in 1940) and for 

estimated saving in war Budget. (c) Transferred as a 

charge. (d) Not yet transferred as charge. (e) Interest 

outside Debt charge, and falling on Service votes. 


After reducing Exchequer balances by 
£396,170 to £2,732,303, the other opera- 
tons for the week (as shown in the next 
column) raised the gross National Debt by 
£25,838,000 to about £8,830 millions. 
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Finance 





(£ thousands) 
Dest INCREASES (NET) 
IN a cuiiieainiciinaniinindesdvodasecececees 19,162 
Public Department Advances —...........seee0es 700 
National Savings Certificates ...........sceeseeees 2,100 
ey SPEND TIONED on esosccsecscccscscececcccceceese 3,575 
III Sahceededscsdadascscacccecceccccccnceesee 301 
25,838 
_ OTHER IssuES OTHER RECEIPTS (NET) 

Def. int. issued ...2,191 | Tithe Act ............ 150 


P.O. & Telegraph.. 300 
N. Atl. Shipping... 30 


Ov. Trade Gtes.... 52 
Bullion adv. ......... 40 
2,613 150 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to March 2, 1940, are :-— 
(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. 1,125,113 ; Ord. Revenue ... 943,320 
Iss. under Def. Gross borr. 666,130 


Acts... 464,162 Less— 
Misc. Iss. (net) 9,351 | Sinking fds. 10,591 























Inc. in balances 233 | Net borrowing ... 655,539 
1,598,859 1,598,859 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury | qysand | 
Bills Advances | Total 
——_————! Float- Float- 
Date | #1oa 
Ten- | -p,,, | Public) _of | Debt Assets 
der P Depts. Eng- | 
1939 | land | 
Mar. 4 asi aes 40-2) 6°0 | 902-0) 450 0 
Nov. 25 | 665-0) 679-7} 53-1 | \1397-8! 732-8 
Dec. 2 | 700-0] 697-5| 56:2 | 1453-7| 753-7 
» 9 | 725-0| 693-0] 55-0 | 1473-0! 748-0 
»» 16 | 740-0| 705-6] 50°5 1496-1) 756:1 
» 23 | 750-0| 708-8| 55-9 1514-7] 764°7 
Post 760-0] 709-9| 65-3 1535-2| 775-2 
Jan. 6 | 770-0| 718-1] 58-5 | \1546-6| 776-6 
» 13 | 785-0| 689-8| 53-2 1528-0] 743-0 
> 20 | 800-0| 658-1| 54-7 1512-8) 712-8 
»» 27 |811-0| 641-3] 48-8 1501-1) 690-1 
Feb. 3 |811-0| 642-4 #2 | 1501 -6|1453-4 
»» 10 | 806-0| 630-1| 47-6 1483-7] 677-7 
3s 17 | 806-0| 625-9] 46-7 1478-6] 672-6 
» 24 |801-0| 621-9 53-4 | ") |1476-3] 675-3 
Mar. 2 |791-0|651-0' 54-1! ... (1496 1| 705 1 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) = 
Amount a. 
Average | Allotted 
Tender | eeied Rate | ats. 
Offered) “FP °°“ Allotted aan 
Rate 
1939 | s da | 
Mar. 3 | 40:0 | 83-8 | 40:0 |10 0:48 27 
Nov. 24} 65-0 | 106-3 | 65-0 |23 11:46 60 
Dec. 1 | 65-0 | 105-9 | 65-0 (23 10-21: 42 
“ 8 | 65:0 | 94:6 | 65-0 |24 6:48 57 
>» 15 | 65:0 | 92-6 | 65-0 [25 3-81, 70 
» 22| 65:0 | 89-5 | 65-0 [24 7:63 67 
2? | 65-0 | 99-5 | 65-0 |24 4-67 47 
Jan. 5 | 65:0 104-0 | 65-0 22 3:54 63 
» 12} 65-0 | 109-0 | 65-0 |22 2-38 40 
>» 19 | 65-0 |122-1 | 61-0 |21 8-85' 15 
x» 26; 60-0 | 112-2 | 55-0 |22 0-32) 17 
Feb, 2| 55-0 | 108-0 | 50-0 [20 9-86 36 
» 9 | 55-0 | 108-7 | 55-0 |20 6-11; 48 
» 16| 65-0 | 106-9 | 60-0 [20 6-15) 47 
» 23! 60:0 | 1121 | 55-0 |20 5:74 32 
Mar. 1| 55-0 | 108-2 | 50-0 |20 4-81 . 34 
On March Ist applications at £99 14s. 10d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 


Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to avout 34 per cent. of the amount 
applied tor and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to be paid for 
on Saturday were a ed in full. £55-0 millions 
of Treasury bills are being offered on March 8th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% BONDS 








SUBSCRIPTIONS 
___—(&tthousands) 
Period |N.s.c.* % Bas| Total 
Week to Feb. 20, 1940 | 2,637 | 2,710; 5,347 
Week to Feb. 27, 1940 | 2819 2576, 5,305 


14 wks. to Feb. 27, 1940 | 48,006 | 49,052 | 97,058 

* Revenue returns show payments into the Ex- 
chequer of £42,150,000 net or £49,750,000 gross in 
the 14 weeks to March 2, 1940. 





CURRENT STATISTICS 


£14,553,000. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
MARCH 6, 1940 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 


In Circln.... 534,296,490, Other Govt. 
In Banking | Securities .. 564,000.805 
Dept....... 45,940,257; OtherSecs... 4,475,753 
| Silver Coin .. 508,342 
Amt. of Fid 
Issue ...... 580,000,000 
Gold Coin 
Bullion (at 
168s. per 
fine) ...... 236,747 
580,236,747 580,236,747 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Fees.’ capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 137,254,068 


ME wésdcnnes 3,599,133 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 22,497,974 | Discs, etc.... 3,036,556 
——— | Securities... 22,666,063 
Other Deps. : _—__ 
Bankers ... 128,898,520 25,702,619 
Other Accts. 40,415,130 | Notes......... 45,940,257 
———_ | Gold & Silver 
169,313,650 | Coin ...... 1,066,813 
209,963,757 209,963,757 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 





(£ thousands) _ 

Amt, | Compared with _ 
Both Departments Mar.6,/ 7 act aoe 
1940 Week Year 








{ 
+ 3,081) + 55,119 
— eollt 11,049 


1,562|+ 4,611 


Note circulation .... 
Deposits : Public 
Bankers’. 
Others .. 















Total outside liabilities.. | 726,108|-+- 10,882) +- 102253 

Capital and rest .......... 18,152 16) - 
COMBINED ASSETS | 

Govt. debt and securities | 712,270) -+ 10,747) + 323694 

Discounts and advances 3,037 256) a 23 

Other securities .......... 7,142) — |+ 4,739 




















Silver coin in issue dept. 508) — i—_ 154 
Gold coin and bullion | 1,304) +- ,— 225770 
RESERVES 7 
Res. of notes and coin in | 
banking de ent... | 47,007;— 3,001'- 889 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
Bankg. dept. (“‘ pro- 
____ portion ””).......... | 24°5% — _2:6%!'— 86% 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
(£ millions) 
1939 1940 
| Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
| 8 | 14 21 28 6 
Issue t.: \ | 
Notes in circ.. | 479-2} 531-6] 530-0) 531-2) 534-3 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. ..... | 46:9} 48-6) 50-3) 49-0) 45-9 
Govt. debt and | 
securities .... | 299-3) 574-8} 573-4| 574-4) 575-0 
Other secs....' 0-0] 4:7} 5:1} 5:1) 4:5 
Silver coin.... | 0-7) 0-5; 0-5} 0-5; 0-5 
Gold, valued | 226-0! 0-2} 0-2) 0-2 0-2 
at s. per f. oz. |148-16|168-00|168-00'168-00| 168-00 
Deposits : | 
Public | 11-4) 39-2) 48-6 45-7 22:5 
Bankers’........ 97:2; 99-4) 128-9 
Others 5; 40-4) 38-9} 40-4 
Total .......... +2} 186-2, 84-0; 191-8 
Bkg. Dept. Secs, :| | | 
Government... | 89-2) 126-1) 122-8) 127-1 137°3 
Discounts, etc. ; 3° 4:7 *6, 2°8 3:0 
Other ........4+ | 22-4) 23-1) 25-6, 22-2} 22-7 
Total ........066 115-0} 153-9) 153-0) 152-1; 163-0 
Banking dept. | ; 
TESETVE .....0006 | 47-9) 49-4 51-2; 50-0) 47-0 
a | % | | | % 
** Proportion ” 33:1 — 27:5} 27-1) 24-5 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Finland 
appeared in The Economist of December 9th; 
Portugal, of February 10th; International Settle- 
ments, and Lithuania, of February 17th; Bulgaria, 

da, Denmark, Greece, India, Japan, Jugo- 
slavia, Norway, and South Africa, of February 
24th; Australia, Belgium, Egypt, Estonia, 
Hungary, Iran and Federal Reserve Reporting 
Members, of March 2nd. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKS | Mar. | Feb. | Feb. 


RESOURCES 8, 7, 28, 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1939 1940 | 1940 
and due from ‘I'reas. | 12,184) 15,620 15,794 
Total reserves 12,609) 16,017 16,171 16, 
Total cash reserves ... 415 388 7} 
Total bills discounted 3 7 
Bills bt. in open mkt.... 1) Nil | 
Total bills on hand 4 7 
Industrial advances ... 14 10 11 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564) 2,477, 2,477 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,582) 2,495 2,495 
Total resources ......... | 15.841) 19,236 19,432 


LIABILITIES | 
F.R. notes in circn. ... | 4,344) 4,837 4,859 
Aggregate of excess mr. | 
bank res. over reqts. | 3,410) 5,520, 5,690 
| 
8,985] 12,097 12,318) 12,367 
1,102) 632 56 536 
10'597 es 13,623! 13,634 





Mar. 
6, 
1940 
15,869 
234 

356 


7 
Nil 
7 
19,472 


4,889 
5,730 





Deposits: | Member- 
bank reserve account 
Govt. deposits 
Total deposits 
Cap. paid in and surplus 311 315 315 
Total liabilities | 15,841 19,236 19,432) 19, 472 
Reserve \84-4%|87- "50%, 87-5%|87-°6% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
‘TREASURY COMBINED : 
RESOURCES | 
Monetary gold stock ... | 14,923 17,998 18,166); 18,220 
Treas. & bk. currency | 23829 2,973, 2,980, 2,984 
LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation... | 6,751 7,403 7,439) 7,481 
Treasury cash and de- 

“posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,818! 2,997 2,935) 2,894 
“NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK. ae a 

| Ma: 
8 | 6, 
1939 1940 | 1940 | | 1940 
Total gold reserves ... 5664: os. 0.8015: 08047 -3 
Total bills discounted | 2:3} 2:6 1-0 
itichemen.| 6 3 Nil | Nil | Nil 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 724: 6| 752-3, 752-3) 752-3 
Total bills and securts. | 729- 6. 756° 7, 756° 9) 755-3 
Deposits : Member- | | 
bank reserve account 4786: 6)6701- 8 6921: 5\6945- 7 
\89-9% '92-0%92- 1%'92°2% 
_BANK_ OF FRANCE. —RMillion francs 
‘Mar. | Feb. 
x 1, 
1939 | 1940 | 
r : 87,266' 97,270 97,274, 97,275 
Bills: Commercial ... . 9.172! 13, 100 13, 738| 13,580 
Bought abroad 726 39, + «39| ~S—«39 
Advances on securities | 3,487) 3,504 3,361) 3,403 
Thirty-day advances... | 467) 663) 244 "465 
tate without | | 
interest : (a) general | 10,000) 10,000, 10,000) 10,000 
(b) provisio | 20,627 20,473 20,473 20,473 
Prov. adv. to State 15. °900| 18,700} 20,050 
S.F. San ieatieeocnsens | 9,877) 12,909) 11,070] 12,343 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... 114155 |154455 153360)|156150 
Deposits: Public...... | 4,689) 1,655 1,454!) 1,203 
Private ° | 19, 763) 14,211, 16,633] 16,939 





Other liabilities . 3,535, 3,450) 3,345 
Gold to sight liabili ities 62: 9% '57-0% 56°6%155°7% 
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REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 


| Feb. | Jan. 
23, 23, 


Feb. | Feb. 
15, 23, 
ASSETS | 1939 1940 1940 | 1940 
Gold & for. currencies | 76:6) 77:2) 77:6| 77:5 
Bills and cheques ...... 16489- “Fhosio. 2/10951: 4| 10867-1 
Rentenbank notes ie 182-4) 192-7) 211-9 
Advances 35-0} 26-2) 28-8) 25°6 
Secs.: for note cover | SS: 4| 487-8) 208-1) 180-4 
Other assets 1633- _— 7\2102-9)| 1895-3 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 7248- *7)10800-2)11229- 9) 11109-8 
a. a 1716-9) 1553-0 


Daily maturing liabs. |1085- 3 
Other liabilities | 439-9 677:0| 677°5 
Cover of note circulan. !1-06%|0-71% 00-69% 10-70% 
CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
_ Million paper pesos 


Dec. | Dec. | > 
15, 31, | 15, 





te 


| 15, 
ASSETS | 1939 
Gold at home 1,224 
Other gold & for. exch. | 71 
Non-int. Govt. bond... 119 
Treasury bonds 397 
LIABILITIES 
1,110 


Notes in circulation ... 
Deposits : Government 116 218 175 
Bank 263 prs a 426 


s 
| 115} 119 
81-8%/77- 5, 77: 4% (77: 8% 


1939 | 1939 | 1940 
1,224) 1,224 1,224 
173; 171, 174 
119) 119) 119 
396, 396, 396 


1,153) 1,191) 1,164 
200 


Certs. of participation | 
Reserve ratio 


BANK OF JAVA.—Million florins 


~ | Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
4, 17, 24, 2, 
ASSETS 1939 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold and silver |139-05/151-91/152-33)153-96 


Discounts, advances & | 
77-66) 79°05) 82-63) 87:91 


other investments ... 
Foreign bills 11-48} 16-22) 19-10) 11-09 
59-17| 63-95] 57-68) 70°37 


Other assets 
1188-29) 198 - 30! 193-92)195-16 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 
| 84-56) 97- + 82/102 -63/112-92 


Deposits and bills .... 


BANK ‘ OF LATVIA—Million lats 


Jan. | Feb. ; Feb. | Feb, 
| 29, 5, | 12, | 19, 
ASSETS | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold coin and bullion | 71:11) 71- a1 71-11) 71-11 
Silver coin 7:05; 7:06) 7:13) 7-09 
Foreign currency 32- 65) 32°75| 32-22) 30-01 
Treas. notes and change | 10- 46) 10- 62) 10-62} 9-87 
Short-term bills 55-73) 55- 39) 55°77| 55-17 
Loans against securities 153-87|157- — 86|157-69 


LIABILITIES } 
|104-99/103-61\103-14105-41 


Notes in circulation ... 
Deposits & current accs. |138- 73}140- 56 142-71/136-68 
Government accounts | 64:95' 66-08) 64-20! 62-38 








NETHERLANDS BANK—AMillion florins 
| Mar. | | Feb. | Feb. | Mar, 
| 5, 26, 4, 
eat dt we 
25-6 10: | 10-6|1023°3 
Home and for. bills... 10-6 27:3) 47-1) 82-1 
Loans and advances ... 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... 
Deposits : aot 


245: 0 247: " 245°5) 244-1 


988-3 1117-8|1113-8/1140-3 
90:6 Drl4'3\Drig'6| _* 
. | 639-4) 228-3) 247-0] 255-7 


* Not yet available. 
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RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


Feb. | Feb. 
12, 
1940 
12-04 
24:93) 
3-36 


Feb. 
19, 26, 

1940 | 1940 
12-31) 13°64 
26-26) 26°53 
3°36) 3°36 
Bank Notes 18-19] 18-09) 18-03 
Demand liabs.: State 4: = 5: Hb: 6°11 


Banks and others 10-25) 15-68) 16-11] 17-40 
Reserves to sight liabs. |25-8%|31-3%/30°8% sla. “8% 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 


Feb, 


Gold, and stg. exch. ... 

Advances to State 

Investments 
LIABILITIES 


Feb. 


ASSETS 

Gold and gold exchange | 18,270) 20,814) 20,846 
Foreign exchange 1,247} 1,946) 2,072 
Commercial bills 10,775 17,623 17,558) 
Treasury bills issued | 

agnst. losses on earns 
Advances on secs. .. 
State debt and adv. 
Secs. and participatns. 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation . 
Other sight liabilities. 


2,251 
16,829 


1393 4,137| 4,151] 
5,589) 5,572) 5,572) 5,572 
2,175} 2,356) 2,358) 2,360 


34,285] 47,879] 47,749| 48,070 

. | 13,566) 10,736] 10,872! 10,000 

Long-term liabilities ... ' 3,715 5,955 5,912! 5,939 
BANK OF SWEDEN.—AMillion kronor 
— | Feb. Feb. l Feb. 
| 28, 15, 29, 

1940 | 1940 


| 1939 
595 -3}1083-7| 999-6, 915-7 
610-7) 744:5 


599-3 

405-9) 432-1) 485-4 
1351-4/1289-7'1349-0 
194-8) 276°5) 310-3 
144°8) 73: 1) 63:1 


1 


ASSETS 

Gold reserve 
Secondary cover:— | 
Swedish assets ...... | 175-6 
Foreign assets $810-°7 

LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 991-2 
Deposits : Government | 345-0 
Banks & others | | 567°1 


~~} Including “gold abroad not included in gold 
reserve.” 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 
| Feb. {| Jan. 
28, 31, 23, | 29, 
| 1939 1940 1940 | 1940 
2812- 6/2211 1}2172-2)/2172-2 
| 259-3) 360-9) 334-0) 327-9 
123-2} 164-5) 228-8) 270-2 
Advances | 24-9) 61-5) 49-8) 51-2 
Securities .... .- | 91-5) 81-2) 81-5 81-7 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation ... |1661-9)1966-9|1937-2 1990-5 
Other sight liabilities... |1619-0) 845-0| 857-4) 843-4 


N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and the assets 
representing it now stand at 533,469,058 frs. 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 

| July Feb. | Feb. , Feb. 

| 22, 3, 0, | 17, 
1939 | 1940 |,1940 | 1940 
36:90] 36-84'114-96 114-96 
3-35| 10-84) 22-50, 31-76 
|141-52]140-76/140-76 140-76 
'128-48)215 -56,218-05 221-18 
| 50-99] 59-20) 59-20, 59-19 
ne 13-87| 17-34) 15-50 16-56 


Notes in circulation ... l529-52 297-76 299-76 300-26 
Deposits 34:0) 36:87|113-48 116:96 
Clearing & other exch. | 36-20) 44-75 45:04 45-20 


| Feb. | Feb. 
ASSETS 


Foreign exchange 
Discounts, etc. 





ASSETS 


Clearing and other exch. 
Treasury bonds 
Commercial bills 
Securities 
Advances 

LIABILITIES 


LS 


EXCHANGE RATES 
(a) Rates fixed by Bank of England | 


Par of | se | 
Exchange; 
per £ | 


(b) Market Rates 


Mar. 7, 





Mar. 6, “7” Mar. 7, —- 
—_ | ay London on Mar. 2, | Mar. 4, | Mar. 5, | Mar. 6, 


Par of | Mar. 1, | 
Exchange Py | 
_ ' 1940 ; 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
| $8525 | 4°021g>| 4021 | 4-0219— | 4-0219= | 4-021 02ip- per £ | | 
0310 0315) 0319! 3, 031 ee ee ee ee eae 


| 031 1p) 
do. do. ... |  ... | 4:035q¢f| 4: “0384 f 4: 035434) 4: 035434 4-0334¢f 4°0334¢f | Tallinn, Ekr : 
4 . . | 18-159 | 16* 16* 16* 16* 1534* | 1578 
mane, B... | 4°86%3 4-434 | 4 4-43-47) 4-43-47 4-43-47 | Riga Lats. ... | 25-22lp| 201g" | 2014" | 201q* | 201g | 201q* | 2014" 
do. ... .. | 4471 gtf + a7etf, e drat 4:47l4tf| 4-4714tf 4-4714¢f | Budapest, Pen. | 27-82 22* 22* 22* 22* 213q* | 2154* 
124 20 176lo- | 176l2- | 176lo- | 176lo— | 17612- | 17612- > a aie 
17634 17634 17634! 17634 17634! 17634 ees Kr ie. {So at, ah aoe, apie's ant, asic ie 
35 -00(a)|23-70-85 23: 10-85 23-70-85|23-70-85|23- 70-85 23-70-85 . -_ 76340781 4\7635 078 3\7634078 14 Tolga 76. 76-7715 (7614-7754 
12-107 | 7-52-57| 7-52-57, 7-53-58) 7-53-58] 7:53-58 7-53-58 | Milan, Lr. ... | 92-464 |'97°77(5)! 77: 82(6)| 77°79(6)) 77-476) 77- 29(6)| 77°47(6) 
7:56tf | 7-56tf | 7-57¢f | 7-57¢f | 7-57$f, 7-57¢f | Belgrade, Din. |276-32 


12-11 | 7-46-54) 7-46-54\ 7-47-55| 7-47-55| 7-47-55, 7°47-55 Te ee Ses | tes® | 1ese | | 165" 
* 
‘pian fet Bid Bid Sh eee ag | em meat) ae) aa | ap | aie | aa | a 
5 9 | : s+: (673° 
Oslo, K | 18-159 |17-65-75 17-65-75 17-65-75 17-65-75|17 65-75 17-65-75 | iceman 193523 | 2A | eee | ofets oie OFints Stig 
B. Aires, 11-45 |17-05-3017- 05-30 17-05-30 17-05-30) 17-05-30 16-95- ceaaian .. tenella Seat | Seka? | “ashen 
ica” 4 awe |) 25.2212 | 39°68) 39-65(b)| 39-65(b) 29. 650) 39. 50) 
do. do. .. _\NT-324f 17-324f 17-324f_17-324f | 17-328f| 17°228F | Lisbon, Esc. | 110 ioe 
10834 
- { 510* 510* | 510* | 510* 
| 521(6) | 521(b)| 521(6)| 521(b) | 521(6) 
| 535% | 535* | 535% | 535* | 535* 
813-8 | 800* | 800* | 800* | 800* | 800* 
18d. [1715;¢- |1715;6— |1715j¢— |1715jg- |1715ig— |17}516- 
4, 18hig, | 1Slig  -1Blig) = 18lig| Ble, 18136 
Kobe, Yen ... |t24-58d,141¢-12 114ig-lp|141g—1p (145y9-96 |14516-916 | 14516-%16 
ore § 1 Sioa! 147g-15 |147g-15 [1479-15 |147g-15 | 147g-15 1479-15 
LL 40 
17-38 | 


3530* 3530* 3316* 336* 3316* 
i | Par log Par fep-Ser Sol 110* 110* 110* 110* 110* 
ar Lima, e 
wd is, > ar | ere =| Montevideo, § td 


21-23 | 21-23 |2034-2234|2034-2234 2084-226 
‘ar |2234-2434|2234-2434|2234-2434| 23-25 | 23-25 3-25 

Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d Singapore, $ 28d. 

Llop—Par |Llop-Par |1lop—Par |1lop—Par Shanghai, $... oe 


Zuricn, cents 3p-Par | 3p-Par| 3p-Par| 3p-Par Bogota, Pes.... 
Stockholm, dre 3p per 3p-Par | 3p-Par a * Sell B 
p—-Par ellers. +} Buyers. 
dollar devaluation on Feb 1, 1934, (a) Prior to devaluation on Apr 2313 1935. 


—_ = : * pF ait = + fate Par 3e-Par | 3. 
3 } 1 1 

. = 2p-Par |2!2p-Par |2l2p-Par \2l2p-Par 12); 2p-Par 2 op-Pat (b) os for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing ices. cial. 
(e) 90 days. (f) Mail transfer. (g) Trade payments rate. 


p = Premium. d = Discount. 


Mar. 5, 


| 2, | 
Mar. 1, | Mar. 2, | Mar. 4. 
London on 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 


| 
' 





New York, $ 


Paris, Fr. 


/ 
Brussels, Bel. | 
Ams3v’d’m, FI. | 
Batavia, FI. ... 

do. do. ... | 
Switzerl’d, Fr. 
Stockh’ = sang 





4 
an 65(5) 
1075 10734— | 10712— 

10834 fost.” 


FORWARD RATES 
The following rates are for one month, which form the basis for 
dealings for other — to a maximum of three months. 


Istanbul, £T 


Athens, Dr.... 
Bucharest, Lei 
India, Rup. ... 


521(b) 
535* 
800* 


| 
Mee. pO, | Stee, 8 5; 


London on | Mar. 1, | Mar. 2 


1949 1940 ° 


Mar. 6, | Mar. 7, 
1940 1940 


| 
New York, cents 3 ~~ 
Montreal, cents 2p-P 
Paris, francs 
Brussels, cents 


/281}6-516 |281 2816-516 |281 281 2B 6-16 
Aenstandemm, cones 16-516 16-516 16-516 16-516 16-516, 2811 


| 37g—41p | 37g—41p | 37g—41p | 37g—41p | 37g—410 379-42 
| 612* 61Q* , | 6lg* s | ee | : 61p* 612% _ 


t Pence per unit of local curren § Par 8: 233132 since 
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BANK CLEARINGS 
Publication of the weekly returns of Town Clearing, Metropolitan 

















Clearing, Country ue Clearing is suspended, but particulars of 
1939 clearings ap on page 67 of The Economist of January 13, 
1940. 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
Week ended te from 
Four weeks ended Saturday [eeony 1 to 
Mar. 4, | Mar. 2, ,| Mar. 2,] Mar. 4, | Mar. 2, 
iSi0” | Modo” | Change | Ngo") Mgao| “iss” | “4940 
f worki 
" " ne 24 | 24 % 6 6 54 53 
BIRMINGHAM | 9,775 | 8,751 |— 10-4| 3,160 | 2,497 | 24,127 | 21,904 
RD .... | 3,463 969 |+101-2| 1,167 | 2,337 | 8,168 | 14,157 
BRISTOL......... 5,479 | 6,258 |+ 14-7} 1,432 | 1,790 | 12,431 | 14,759 
oe 3,256 | 3,280 |+ 0-8| 993] 925] 7,778| 8,427 
LEICESTER 2,791 | 3,021 |+ 8-3} 810] 757| 6,807| 7,190 
L. 20,341 | 25,030 |+ 23-1] 5,804 | 6,378 | 47,431 | 55,361 
CHESTER | 38,798 | 45,913 |+ 18-2/1 13,397 | 90,801 | 104,629 
NEWCASTLE 6,628 | 5,898 |— 11-0} 2,071 | 1, 


15,109 | 13,887 
4,894 


Total: 9 Towns | 92,524 | 107,028 |+ 15-3) 28,377 | 30,261 | 217,546 | 244,767 
DUBLIN ...... 24,864 | 23,638 |— 4-7| 7,728 | 6,176 | 59,290 | 59,092 
SHEFFIELD... ose eee eee 1,618 877 | 10,751 7,305 





t Cleari of suburban cheques through local clearing discontinued from 
September 7, 1939. 


MONEY RATES 


LONDON 
Feb. 29,| Mar. 1,| Mar. 2,| Mar. 4,| Mar. 5,| Mar. 6, Mar. 7, 
1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 























rate (changed | % % % % % % % 





TD <peaavedenaeenses 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Se ees r drafts 11 11 11 11, 11 11 11 
ys’ . ts 32 32 32 32 32 32 32 
3 months’ do. ...... 1139 | 1139 1139 1132 1139 1139 1lz9 
4 months’ do. ...... 1lyg—-llg ierite Iye=itg Iyg-ile 1ljg—Lig Ig ig Iyg-ile 
6 months’ do. ...... L1g—114 | L1g—114 | L1g—114 | Llg—114 | L1g—11q | Lig—11q | L1g—114 
Discount Treasury Bill: 
2 months’ .........+4. 11139! 1-L1zq} 1-139} 1—L1gq} 1-132) 91-1132} 1-113 
3 months’ .........00. 1139 1132 1130 1139 1132 1132 1132 
Loans—Day-to-day ... | 34-114} 34-114} 3g—11q} 3-114] 3q—11g{ Ig—114) 19-114 
OO eee l-1lg} 111g) l-L1g] l-11g] l-11g] 1-114] 1-16 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. 1g 1g lg 1g lg 1g 1g 
Discount houses at cali 1g 1g 1g 1g 19 lg 1g 
At MOTICE ......seceeeeee 34 34 34 34 34 34 3 
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Comparison with previous weeks 











Bank Bills Trade Bills 
OE ee 
Loans 
3 Months/4 Months/6 sane Months/4 Months/6 Months 
1940 % % % % % % % 
Feb. 8 ...... 1-114 | Lige—1lig llg Alg—11q4 | 219-3 234-3 3-3lg 
— 2 11g | 1139—11y6) Lljg—11g | Lg—114 | 210-3 234-3 3-312 
—— Geo 1=11q | L1z9—11j6) Lljg—11g | L1g—114 | 210-3 234-3 3-3lo 
— ee 1-114 1132 Aljg—11g |} Llg—11q | 212-3 234-3 3-319 
Mar. 7 ...... l-1lg | 1139 Lljg-l1g | lg—11q4 | 210-3 234-3 3-3lg 
NEW YORK 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
New York :— 


Mar. 8, Feb. 7, Feb. 14, Feb. 21, Feb. 28, Mar. 6, 
1939 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 























% % % % % % 
Call money .........ceeseeeseees 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed 
ane eats caseanndinleeNiiie lg 1lg 11 llg Llp 
anetammemneanenncan ll Selling Rates 
Se ligible, he Oi 1g lg lg lo 
Non-mem. lg 1g % % 1g lg 
Commercial on . oan 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Feb. 29, | Mar. 1, | Mar. 2, | Mar. 4, | Mar. 5, | Mar. 6, 
New York on 1940 "| 1940" |" 1940°| 1940 "| 1940 °| "1940 
London :— Cents { Cents {| Cents ; Cents Cents | Cents 
Cables .......sescecceses 39314 39273 3913, 39014 39154 
Demand ........sseeees 393 39219 391 390 39110 
Paria, Fr. ..ccccccccocceseee 2:23 2:2234| 2:2134) 2:21 2:22 
Brussels, Bel. 16-91 16:91 16-91 16:90 16:91 
Switzerland, Fr. ......... 22:4219| 22:4210| 22-4219] 22-4212] 22-4210 
Italy, Lire............see00+ 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 
Berlin, Mark .... eee ° 40-20 40-20 40-20 40-20 40-20 
Amsterdam, Gldr. ° 53-11 53-11 53-13 53-14 53-15 
Co en, . ° 19-33 19-33 19-32 19-33 19-33 
Bs BES ecccceccce eee ° 22-73 22-73 22-72 22:73 22-73 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... . oe food 23°82 23-83 23°83 
Athens, Dr. ...........0006 Ungq’t’d | Unq’t’d | Uny’t'd | 0-7212* | Ung’t’'d 
Montreal, Can. $ +125 | 86-125 | 86-430 | 86-060 | 85-625 | 85-625 
Japan, Yen ..........se008 23: 23-49 23-49 23-49 23-49 23-49 
S i WP sccccscccosees 6°85 6:85 6:85 6:90 6:85 6:85 
B. Aires, Pso, (mkt. rate) . 23-40 23-40 23-40 23°55 23-45 
Brazil, reis 5- 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 
* Nominal. 


Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes : 


The following rates were fixed on March 7, 1940 :— 

New York, $4:11; Montreal, $4:54; Paris, 178lof.; Brussels, 24:15b.; 
Amsterdam, 7-684. ; Switzerland, 18-10f.; Stockholm, 17:40kr. ; Oslo, 18-25kr.; 
Buenos Aires, 17:75 paper pesos ; Java, 7-75c. 





Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
British Railways and London Transport Board 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 





Aggregate Gross Recei; Aggregate Gross Recei; 
c 940 ” 9 weeks _ 


1,1 
Pass. | Goods | Tota Pass. | Goods | Total 


Belfast * Co. Down— 
1939 . 





Kadsuessaceeeesoses 1:6 0-5 2:1 14:6 18-3 
seospensesenepececs 1:9 0:5 2:4 17-7 22:1 
Great Northern— 
sbninwenreneneees eo 9°3 11°5 20:8 72:7 160-0 
1940 ...... eoccccecceccecs 9:0 13-1 22:1 80:9 181-6 
Cm eaten 
Naaaiadtineciiunaianen 28:5 42:5 71:0 | 249:2 613-8 
tnd cee déasancanceneins 28:8 45-3 74:1 250:8 626:3__ 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 





INDIAN 
Gross Recei; Aggregate Gross 
q for a Receipts 
Name s ——-——__———_ 
1940 | + or — 1940 + or — 


a a ee 
1940 Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Bengal & N. Western | 19 |Feb. 10 12,69,648) + 13,751) 1,33,50,807|— 8,28,675 

oe soseee | 45 10} $33,16,000) + 3,33,051) 9,16,82,604/ + 11003824 

uo C C.L. | 47 Fr 37,98,000] + 7,81,000/10,98,99,000} +- 18,11,000 

Madras & -Mahratta | 45 21,92,000) — 75,001) 6,59,99,455) + 15,85,278 

S. Indian > 43 |Jan. 3 15,63,636}— 81,602/ 4,53,11,288)— 4,29,185 


$ 10 days. 


S 


Pecccccccccccs 





* 9 days. + 11 days. 








CANADIAN 
(For heading, see Overseas Traffic in first column.) 
1940 $ $ $ $ 
Canadian ee .. ro 29} +$4,854,995) + 1307672| 35,324,491) + 8,759,711 
Canadian Pacific .. 291 $3,042,000! + 569,000] 24,161,000} + 5,266,000 





t 8 days. 
SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 





cssesseceee | 9 |Mar. 3 £19,810)+ 4,500 165. 710) + 50,290 


N.E, ...... | 35 : oo — 1,200) 5, 393,000] — 180,400 
35 $1,830,000}— __ 2,000) 46,893,000/— 864,000 

34 |Feb. 24 $3,116,000 + 710,000| 78,506,000} + 681,000 

34 24 $831,000) + 102,000) 26,421,000) + 2,149,000 

35 |Mar. 2) $1,728,950! — 561,050) 62,585,700) — 3,835,750 

34 |Feb. 24 { d202,320|)+ 32,365] 5,850,170}+ 263,089 

, e£26,904)+ 9,014 701,194'+ 65,594 

8 24 22,848)+ 6,134 133,890|+ 17,786 

8 29] at£16,653'+ 11,569 45,856)+ 26,654 

35 |Mar. 2 51,878)+ 3,422 703,391;— 16,402 


eceipts Pesos. Fortnight. Converted at official 
d) Receipts in Uruguayan Sanene. (e) Commenced at controlled rate. 


MONTHLY TRANSPORT RETURNS 


Receipts for Month — 
Company 4 Ending 
= 


1940 + or — 1940 |+ or — 


Brazilian Tractn.... | 1 |Jan. 31] Gross} $2,987,998}— 261,269 
: ¥ Net $1,516,162)— 178,321 
Canadian National | 1 |Jan. 31] Gross| $17,601,735] + 4,106,730 
Net $1,671,796) +2,279,991 


Canadian Pacific... | 1 |Jan. 31] Gross} $12,245,000) +2,546,000 

Net 1,829,000} + 1,368,000) 

Int. Rlys. Cent. 1 |Jan. 31) Gross 5,491)+ 17,218) 
Amer. Net $124,465|—- 13 


798]. oa 
Peruvian Corpn.... | 8 |Feb.29] Gross} £66,923|+  5,122| 531,913 | —7,654 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued, less income tax at the standard rate, with allowan lempti Where 
stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest pA the quctation | 
above par. The yield on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated on the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends 


Prices, | aon | I Price, | Ch’ge Yiel | Prices, Last | 
an. 1 to . | Mar. | since ield Jan. 1 to ast two 
; Year 19: 1939 | Mar. 6, 1940 |; Name of Security | 6 Feb. ae. | 6, || Mar. r. 6, 1940 Dividends | Name of Security 
‘High | Low || High | Low || 28 “High | Low _ CMOMOM 
British Funds lo 
711g 61 7434 g || Consols 212% 
1071, 98 10912 Do. 4% ( 
9634 901g 10012 
991g 9278 103 
991g 87 sone 
8 
10414 10054 { 101 | 100 1940-44 f Ass 
10334 112 10811;¢|/} Do.5% 1944-64 
7934 865g || Fund. 212% 1956-61 
8734 92 Fund. 234% 1952-57 
8712 2 Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 
10012 Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... 
9434 Nat. D. 212% i 
91lo 951 Do. 3% 1954-58 . 
102 Victory Bonds 4% . 
. War L. 312%, af. 1952 


91 
5512 
78 


VND WOR 
— 


tt pet pe 


COOUCON KH SHA VOdMWUA 


ture Corp. ‘Stk. 
6) Guardian Investment.. 
Ind. and Gen. Ord. ... 
Invest. Trust Def. .... 
Mercantile Inv. ........ 
Merchants Trust —_ 
Metropolitan Trust... 
Trustees Corp. Ord... 
United States Deb. . 
Financial Trusts, &c. 
Brit. S. Afr. 15/- Bet 
Dalgety £20, £3 
a|| Forestal o&. Zi 
Hudson’s Bay 
Sudan Plant. £1........ 


sett its 


oa 
— 
SOWSS AIMS —CCoOCOF 


_ 
WDor CAM UENO WOUOSSINANSCOAN~) 


~~ 


=. 
_ 


— 
PQMNPA ADAADWDMNIADUIAYBD, 


- 
NOOCWN KSI CAGCWe Lhe 


—_ 
ow 


—~4 
+ 


= 


oat pat pes 
Aaoaow 
can 
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_Man’é. i940 || Dividends | Name of Security 
High | Low (a) (6) (©) 
Public Boards 


Yo 
11012 | 10612 ¢ Ee. 5% 1950-70 || 109 
Len. ‘ass. Trans: 

115 , #2% re 1985- 1131, 
6514 | 65 ” 1956 or ee || 46 
90 1 Met. W. B. *B” 3% 8812 

11012 P. of Lon. 5% 50-70... || 110 

British Railways 

52 12 G.W. Ord. 46 

80 i 5 —. 5% Pref. 1955 || 751ox 

60 ill Do. 4% Ist Pf. 53lox 

24 i M.S. Ord. 1954 

6012 42 ; 54lo 

7012 49 ae 

2112 
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Johnson & Phillips £ 1. 
Electric Light, > 
British Pow. & Lt. 
Clyde Valley Elec. 
County of London 
Edmundsons £1 
Lancashire Elec. £1 . 
London Ass. Elec. fi. 
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. : North-East Elec. £1.. 
912 i 36 Northmet Power £1... 
Tie i Scottish Power £1 .... 
eee 33/112 Veuhehise Sieetsis £1. 
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70 2 Imp. Cont. S' 
18/- Newc.-on-Tyne 
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Motors and Cycle 
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nee ey (5/-) 
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% y Mines . a. 
d. || 65/334) 60/71e|) 95 cl] 95 Ashanti Goldfields 4- | 64/412) +7lod| 518 6 
| 11/9 | 8/6 || p5 | p3lgq/| BurmaCorp.Rs.9,... || 10/= | +6d|8 2 Ot 
dies .. (10 2 Of] 51/3 16 614a| 10 — Gids of S. AE £1 48/9 | +3/9/612 0 
+3d/514 3 1 12155 || 95 6} 95 ai} Crown Mines 10/- 137g | + 12} 619 O 
-1/3|7 2 3 g 5p || 30 al Nil 5]| De Beers (Def.) £21. | 7p | — 1g/10 0 O 
+3d 1513 Od|| 42/6 | 32/- 15 c| 15 cll Jo’burgCons. £1 ...... | 42/6 | +3/9|7 0 0 
Boots Pure D —7lod| 3 7 6/4] 40/- 32/6 11lga} 11148 forburs Cons. £ ed. | 40/- | +5/-/11 5 0 
a wee) ..- —1/3| 412.0]] 11516 878 25 al 25 5|| RhokanaCorp. £1 | 103g | + 1g} 416 O 
105/- rit.-Amer. To! fl +1/3| 3 12 6t]| 16/— | 13/6 10 a| 5 65|| RoanAntelopeCpr.5/-|| 15/6 | —3d| 417 6 
78/9 a Rekiss Oxven 4) —2/6| 410 8 || 10), 914 75 a| 75 bi Sub Nigel 10/-......... | + 131719 0 
52/6 Br ockhouse (J. #1 ans 52 . 3 712 6 0/8 = ie? nie Union p. 12/6 fy. pd. || 71g | + 14/5 12 3 
° ee _- | l= | le i 
ie Carers va" OS Li wos 415 6 itwatersrand ier 86/3 | +10/-! Nil 
i Elec 1 Mista = °3)3 rei ee UNIT TRUST PRICES 
ver ly 7/6 +3d};5 9 1 as re plied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
ant Ni eee ae om — 1.) 5 we 0 able excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
27/6 | 24/9 || 25 Gestetner (D.)5/-...... | 27/6 | +1/3|7 9 0 Mar Mar. 6, | Week’ 
ue | BE | bg gieteientocboci”| 3 | 218 /2 § g[ Names| MS (Sie Memento |B 
$06 | gaol] 9 Tape Airways Gi. || 339 | 43a] 4 3 0 || Municipal& Gen, | 
. Keystone 
33/934] 29/6 5 Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 32/9 —6d/ 418 0 For. Govt. Bond | 12/--13/-xd ee | Gold 3rd Ser. . 12/3-13/9 +6d 
13/9 ae 3, Imp. Smelting £1...... 13/9 a Nil Limited Invest 17/--17/9 +9d || Keystone 2nd . 10/9 bid +1llod 
61139) 8 17 2 Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 614 | —lyg | 312 Of|| New British...... 9/1012-10/1l2 |... || Keystone Flex. ... | 12/71-14/12 | +3d 
Hors | fost || 5 ee heat | Son) <da| a 3 2] torsommene'Te.--| tele-tiser | +34 | Repos Coe G | ineizia, | ted 
lam a” le eee t > 
33/41o| 28/334 6 Lever & Unilever £1. 32/6 | —Tlod| 6 12 0 || Bank &Insur. .. 16/3-17/6* +3d “yer allied “i wndait 
32/9 /9 20 London Brick £1 ...... 32/6 | +7lod| 6 3 O || Insurance ......... 17/6-18/3* | +6d || Brit. Ind. 2nd ... | 12/6-13/9 | —lled 
87/6, Lyons G.) Ord Al, 85/- | +2/6| 411 0 | 16/--17/3xd* |... Do. 3rd... | 12/9-14/- | +1led 
54/410 & Spen A’5/-|| 53/6 | —6d|319 6 11/9-12/9* ae Do. 4th ...| 14/6-15/9 | +1lod 
87/6 Murex £1 Ord. ......... 85/- | -1/3}414 1 20/6-21/6* | +11pd/| Elec. Inds.......... | 15/—-16/3 | + Lod 
ae Pinchin n, Johnson 10/- ws — 6d ; e : 8/3-9/6* +3d |j Mamie eee. .. . | 12/6-13/9 | +1lod 
Ranks O: > wecccccce ese | ther | 
61/3 Tueandty UE scene 60/712} —7lod| 4.19 0 13/1019-14/1012 | + Lod Rubber & Tin... | 11d.-1/2 
57/9 te and i Lyle 1 eae 5/- .. |418 0 15/3-16/9 | +9d || Br. Emp. Ist Unit | 17/6 bid aks 
45/6 | 36/9 || 5 al 5 all Tilling, Thos. £1 ...... 44/412| —7lod| 410 0 14/3-15/9 | +-1lod|| Producers ......... 6/6-7/3 +1lod 
23/9 Triples § Sateuyt. vi 23/9 4/4|8 8 5 12/6-14/- | +3d || Domes. 2nd Ser. |  5/9-6/3 +1lod 
96/9 Investments 96/3 .. | 418 9 15/3-16/9xd | ... || IstProv.““A”... | 17/—bid ees 
68/- Turner & Newall £1... || 66/3 | —7led| 410 6 | pDo-, “B".. 11/7lp tid | +1ed 
52/6 United Dairies £1...... 52/6 | +1/3|415 0 10/3-11/6xd | ... || Bank, Ins. & Fin. | 10/1012-II/1012 | +1lod 
28/- United Molasses 6/8... || 27/6 ws Loe Ss 15/119-16/11p | +3d || British Bank Shrs. | 18/3-19/9 | +3d 
66/3 Woolworth Ord. 5/-... |} 65/- | —7led) 5 0 O 15/419-16/4lox Lombard Indust. | 8/6-9/6 | +1led 
10/6-11/6 _ | +ligd|| Orthodox ......... | feme |. 
(a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. ‘d) Yield on 18-95% basis. 
is (m) Includi bonus of 5% free of tax. _ (p) Annas per share. (s) 813% paid free of ceeean Tax. * 
Bid and off prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. t+ Free of Income Tax. 
’ 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
i eenanmanelll | Preceding Year 
._ | Net Profit | Available | Pr 2enseosancah 
Company | gS | Fetal | Deprectee | after Deb. | isto. ree |Dafeence -o 
pe | Interest len Pref. Ord. Rate | 1° Free | in Carry Total | Net Ord. 
Div. Div. Reserves ica Profit | Profit Div 
or — | 
Canal and Docks £4 % co ae rt Oo 
Oxford caer Dec. 31 26,032 £61 | ifoss | 6,781 8 4 + 480 obo7 £ ss0 ‘8 
British Power, etc. ......... Dec. 31] 260,379 163,015 | 237,588 |} 58,800] 95,410 7 + 8,805 || 233,295 | 154,728 7 
City of London Electric ... | Dec. 31| 458,417 en 103,759 | 215,210 || 31,200 | 78,000 7p — 5,441 || 537,315 145,060 71> 
Newcastle and District Dsnve Dec. 31] 184,801 28,906 26,056 42,299 - 27,300 7 pi — 1,244 || 186,687 32,912 7 
No pton Electric ec. 31] 336,108 95,656 | 110,833 | 143,676 2,625 | 87,000 10 10,000 |} + 11,2€8 || 326,427] 124,512 11 
, orthmet Power ............ Dec. 31] 898,855 a 68,020 | 844,432 || 134,623 | 319,269 10 315,446 | — 1,318 |] 980,817 | 854,838 10 
cottiah | Power matrazere Dec. 31] 401,310 358,322 | 369,531 || 124,800 | 197,6c0 8 35,000 | + 922 ]| 411,838) 372,103 8 
Anglo-French h Exploration Dec. 31 49,884 39,742 69,053 an 39,375 5 + 367 49,267 6 
Natal Land, etc, .......00000 Dec. 31] 63,094 28,390 | 46,148 3,962 | 23,823 7 + 605 63416 $3778 7 
fat. Mtge., re N. Zind. | Sept.30} 131,206 16,735 32,614 oe 17,078 5+ — 343 |] 128,419 17,285 5t 
Brighton and Hove......... Dec, 31] 225,355 65,518 | 106,684 || 20,930 | 65,160 |71g & 6516|Dr10,000 | -- 10,572 252,814 84,641 |7lo & 63 
Malton Gas wscsessecenn Dec. 31 5,480 23647 8,341 on 23640 51, 7 ’ 91 2026 | 534. 
° 
Scott’ : Restaurant ses" Dec. 31 18,363 6,500 37,595 4,875 1,523 71, a + 102 24,722 11,859 12,3, 
Fife Coal . soassessesseeees Dec. 31] 205,691 205,691 | 329,801 12,012 | 111,763 ot 75,000 | + 6,916 || 276,032 | 256,032 lit 
in 
British oa i'Shippiee Dec. 31 40,338 18,500 19,893 61,440 25,781 20 — 5,888 67,539 32,658 10 
Harrods, Ltd. .....sscseseees ‘an. 31 | 2,277,674 | 115,213 | 538,016 | 721,525 || 300,000 | 221,519 10 15,000 | + 1,497 || 2,548,912 9 
Jay’ s, Ltd. an. 31| Dr. 7,700 oo” | Dr. 18,631 |Dr. 16,805 ne Dr10,000 | — 8,631 || 8,509 a7 Nil 
wan and Edgar 72,299 10,983 39,593 | 128,714 43,750 3lg i — 4,157 || 115,986 90,793 7 
Axistoc, Ltd 131,347 es 47,177 77,581 6,500 | 40,500 | 30 a + 177 99,072 73,074 30 
Courtaulds, Ltd 2,598,600 = 1,581,255 | 1,866, 260,000 |1,128,000 7 | 161,939 | + 31,316 || 600,050 | 974,203 4 
olsey, Lid. 191,897 46,191 60,20 i 36,564 | 21,937 |412&8.1d] __... + 12700 || 100,345 45,245 |110&2.7d 
Eng. and Scot. Investors | Jan. 31 45,336 23,745 38,204 || 15,094 8,050 4 + 601 46,889 26,090 4 
Merchants Trust ...c0.c0.e0s an. 31 162,201 37,840 | 117,347 mo 39,880 7 i — 2,040 || 174,930 | 47,864 ie 
Sec. Scottish American ... | Feb. 1 96,907 39,995 51,806 6,950 | 27,967| 20 5,000} + 78 96,900 42,775 20 
eb enture Corp. Jan. 31| 242,100 157,750 | 257,750 || 57,750 iy 10 ae : 266,861 | 155,345 10 
Southend Waterworks | Dec. 31] 284,869 113,352 | 135,653 |} 45,634] 67,465] (6) + 253 || 285,567] 113,334] (6) 
Bruce Peebles and Co. Dec. 31 44,367 20,000 23,157 29,978 5,107 | 14,222 8 ake + 3,828 49,078 25,758 q 
Clapton Stadium ls Dec. 31} 71,159} 30,000} 18,288} 38,551 a 22,098 | 10 = — 3,810 71,280 | 63,060} 25 
am lour Mills ......... Sept. 30 16,952 ee 2,524 6,373 a es mi ae + 2,524 |Dr. 649 |Dr. 7,477| Nil 
Bale Cable Works ...... Dec. 31| 208,180 20,109 | 155,604 | 175,293 15,000 | 130,000 1614 ee + 10,604 |} 208,145 | 172,750 161, 
sees ¢ S| nena ct. 31) 127,046 19,758 59,788 71,868 || 16,250 | 32,500 10 10,000 | + 1,038 |} 104,188 58,196 8 
H a Manufacturing | Dec. 31 271,476 a 175,760 232,771 37,500 87,500 | 1712+} 50,000; + 760 241,384 171,141 171.t 
PP, SAUCE sonssssssssssssees Dec. 31} 199,031 189,031 | 267,495 11,830 | 130,691 30 40,000 | + 6,510 |) 207,211 | 197,211 30. 
i. Ca Storage ......... Dec. 31 51,468 oy 9,175 9,748 3,530 4,435 10 72 + 1,210 37,536 7,387 Tio 
emnational Paint, etc. ... | Dec. 31] 373,305 6,601 | 202,823 | 221,961 12,000 | 106,900 | 20 43,447 | + 40,476 || 311,693 | 135,099; 20 
— 'aragon Supply | Jan. 31 94,140 “as 87,340 | 148,151 36,000 | 50,020 10 ie + 1,320 93,578 86,965 10 
Manchstr. oyal Exchange | Feb. 29 83,191 7,356 15,568 | 141,094 on 15,600 3 ; - 32 87,864 15,686 4 
one and Oil Engine... | Dec. 31 32,786 ae 28,786 48,503 12,000 | 15,000 219 + 1,786 37,716 37,716 319 
g J. .) and Co. Dec. 31 32,969 8,186 9,684 13,238 = ec > + 9,684 18,589 3,553 | Nil 
Re nse oilers ..... Dec, 31 25,697 1,449 13,997 16,570 2,340 9,362 20 2,000 | + _ 295 23,060 17,456 20 
ds end Sons ue Jan 19| 134,554 es 130,486 | 163,104 39,000 | 48,750 334 35,000 | + 7,736 57,517 53,626 | Nil 
Sent on and Co. . .. | Dec. 31 68,945 16,558 52,387 95,273 4, 24,650 812 10,000 | + 13,073 70,820 44,538 10 
south She Stadium ... | Dec 31 4,917 a 1,340 1,698 ac a ne = + 1,340 9,699 6,772 10 
Spe Patent eee Dec. 31 93,270 5,000 80,771 | 106,051 11,500 | 67,500 15 i) + 1,771 90,296 73,292 15 
r Seereph instruction, , etc.) Dec. 31 98,671 re 62,973 95,413 aes 37,350 10 25,000 | + _ 623 80,176 62,922 10 
— —y illiard Halls | Dec. 31 15,084 5,887 2,463 19,803 sca ii aaa oe + 2,463 22,282 9,355 5 
tadium ...... Dec. 31| 114,969 13,357 13,673 22,468 || 10,000 2,500 10 + 1,173 |} 146,023 38,975 | 82 
Tyee E000 sg 1940 Pe 
ek to Marc 4 11,563 468 5,879 8,055 1,339 | 3,597 813 | + 130 9,881 5,689 
Jan. 1 10 March $, 1940 | 373 815641 3,666 | 49,059| 70,623 5688 $4,262 4,300 | + 1,809 \\(c) 77,119 | 50,056 


t Free of income tax. 


(6) Full statutory dividends paid. 








Rate not stated. 


(c) Corrected figure. 
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TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
Statistics for February, 1940 
(on basis of £7 10s. Od. per fine ounce) 


Tons Output 


Name of Mine and Tons | Output 
Milled | Fine ozs. G 


roup Milled | Fine ozs. 


140,656 
2 | 150,876 
116,694 | 85,602 


210,002 | 103,392 . ose oes 
315,065 | 154,231 . eos eee 24,371 
146,280 | 94,776 ° 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Since the FIFE COAL COMPANY re- 
port contains no information about 
expenses and no comment on the year’s 
trading, the extent to which the decline in 
total profits is due to higher taxation or to 
trading conditions cannot be established. 
The full severity of the 11 per cent. fall in 
HARRODS, LTD., total profits has been 
partly offset by a substantial saving in 
expenses. Dislocation caused by evacua- 
tion, the black-out, restricted transport 
and the use of a former trading floor as a 
public shelter is described as the reason for 
the sharp decline in SWAN AND EDGAR 
total profits from £137,044 to £115,986. 
Heavy increases in expenses in the last 
months of 1939 have not prevented EN- 
FIELD CABLE WORKS from main- 
taining total profits and a 16} per cent. 
dividend. INTERNATIONAL PAINT 
AND COMPOSITIONS are again paying 
20 per cent., and report a substantial in- 
crease in profits. Although the balance is 
struck after tax provision, HOFFMANN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY total 
profits are 12} per cent. higher at £271,476. 
RYLANDS AND SONS total profits 
show an increase of as much as 134 per 
cent., after charging taxation. WM. P. 
HARTLEY, LTD., are paying 10 per cent. 
against 8 per cent., but the chairman’s 
speech stresses that the two war months 
which fell within the financial year did not 
contribute to the year’s good results. 


Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd.— 
Final dividend 5s. per share free of tax to 
be paid to ordinary shareholders, making 
total distribution of 10s. per share free of 
tax in respect of 1939 against lls. per 
share tax free for 1938. Reversionary 
bonus for the year, £1 10s. per cent. on 
policies in ordi ranch participating 
in full profits. Sum of £615,585 has been 
allocated for bonus to policyholders in 
industrial branch. 


Gallaher, Ltd.—Total profit for 1939, 
£913,167 (£738,580). Tax reserve, 
£450,000 (£230,000). Net profit, £397,962 

461,110). Preference dividend £42,250. 

© reserves: pensions, £50,000 (nil) ; 
contingencies, nil (£30,000); reserve 
account, nil (£92,867). Ordinary dividend 
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274 per cent., as before. Carry forward, 
£189,040 (£188,552). Of £145,479 taken 
from share premiums, £75,000 has been 
credited to reserve and £70,479 to premises 
reserve. 


Home and Colonial Stores.—Profit 
year to January 7, 1940, after E.P.T. and 
N.D.C., is £383,941 (£315,574). Ordinary 
dividend raised from 3 to 6 per cent. 

Maypole Dairy Company.—Profit 
year to January 7, 1940, after E.P.T. and 
N.D.C., £345,361 (£380,109). Ordinary 
dividend reduced from 9 to 7 per cent. 

Meadow Dairy Company.—Net profit 
year to January 7, 1940, after E.P.T. and 
N.D.C., £156,624 (£137,111). Ordinary 
dividend 5 per cent., as before. 

International Paint and Composi- 
tions.—Net profit 1939, £208,823 
(£161,099). Ordinary dividend maintained 
at 20 per cent. To reserves: general, 
£35,000; contingency, £8,447. Carry 
forward, £59,614, subject to E.P.T. 

Spratt’s Patent, Ltd.—Net profit 1939, 
£93,271 (£90,296). Ordinary distribution 
unchanged at 15 per cent. To: deprecia- 
tion, £5,000; pensions, £5,000. 
forward, £27,051 (£25,280). 

Baldwins, Ltd.—Profit for 1939, after 
income tax, E.P.T., N.D.C. and A.R.P., 
amounted to £445,709 (£473,053). Ordi- 
nary dividend maintained at 10 per cent. 

Gordon Hotels.—Company’s 6 per 
cent. debenture and 7 per cent. debenture 
stockholders to be asked to consent to 
postponement, if necessary, of interest 
payments due up to and_ including 
January 1, 1941. Sinking fund provisions 
to be postponed until one year after period 
of suspension has terminated. May Fair 
Hotel debenture holders have agreed, 
provisionally, to panne of interest only 
out of Gordon Hotel profits. Stockholders’ 
committee to be formed with discretionary 
power to extend suspension to January 1, 
1943. Net profits, before interest and tax, 
for year ended December 31, 1939, £33,000 
estimated (£79,529). Full year’s liability 
on 4 per cent. prior lien stock and May 
Fair Hotel debentures £40,961. 

Manufacturers Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Canada.—Total assets, end 
1939, £36,536,021, an advance of 
over £2,000,000. The business in force 


28,395 
165,200 


123 7 
13,061 {130 11 


1,390,568 


10,033 


32,635 


at close of 1939 was £121,286,254, an 
increase of £3,565,000. New life insur- 
ances, after reinsurances in United King- 
dom: 1,315 policies for £976,045; 
against 1,574 policies for £1,105,294. 
Insurance in force in U.K. increased from 
over £6,400,000 to over £6,900,000. 


Maple and Company, Ltd.—No 
ordinary dividend for year to January 31, 
1940, against 5 per cent. for previous year. 
To staff fund, £2,000. Carry forward, 
£41,252 (£23,348). Cost of A.R.P. and 
shelters has been written off. 


A. W. Gamage, Ltd.—Full report for 
year to January 31, 1940, shows provision 
for income tax at £12,650 (£9,404), and 
N.D.C., £6,500 (£5,500). Written off 
fixtures, etc., £6,503 (£4,893). Carry 
forward is £85,368 (£83,894). Net profit, 
£117,152 (£112,151). Ordinary dividend 
15 per cent. as before. 


Harrods, Ltd.—Balance sheet as at 
January 31, 1940, shows rise in stocks 
from £775,900 to £939,500; gilt-edged 
investments reduced from £1,199,300 to 
£584,600. Cash holding at end of year 
was £102,000 larger at £619,800. 


Hoover, Ltd.—Net profit for 1939, 
£248,412 (£338,515). Ordinary dividend 
reduced from 25 to 15 per cent. 


San Francisco Mines of Mexico.— 
Operating profit year to September 30, 
1939, £4,515 (£60,015). To depreciation, 
£36,864. Total loss, £36,520. After 
Feni9. brought in, debit forward is 

5,819. 


H.P. Sauce.—Total profit for 1939, 
£199,031 (£207,211). Ordinary dividend 
again 30 per cent. To: reserve, £40,000 
(same) ; staff fund, £5,000 (same). Carry 
forward, £84,974 (£78,464). 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 
—Profits for the half-year to December 31, 
1939, totalled £710,188, ugainst £608,258 
for corresponding half of 1938. Profit of 
Commonwealth Savings Bank department 
was £19,724 higher at £175,066. Balance 
sheet (excluding the Savings Bank figures) 
shows deposits at £97.7 millions, or £10.5 
millions more than a year before. h, 
call money, etc., £37.2 millions (£27.9 
millions). Investments, {54.1 millions 
(£54.3 millions). 
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Wheat— 3. 
my, 5 6 Stee. GSS: f.0.b. 


evcceevece percenseceeccesce «6S 
. Gaz. av., per Cwt. ....... 7 
La Plata, per qtt..........sceee0e 
Flour, per 280 lb.— 
ights, d/d London ......... 
ade » aV., per cwt. 3 is 
Mala, Plata, 480 tbe Eo. b. 15 
jurma, No. 2, ove 8 
MEAT— 
Beef, per 8 lb.— 
English long sides.............. A423 
Imported hinds .............00 »- 5 4 
Mutton, per 8 lb.— 44 
isi evesecsesssbatensaanes { 8 0 
WIE ccs cctingscceccctscnneces 44 
Lamb, per 8 lb.— 
SINT sncnncbadenanisedsvesscoe 6 0 
ork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 8 0 
necce per cwt.)— 
a Cut Sides .........c0c0e0e 113 
Pe (per cwt.)— 
Ghseeseebanndescscesrocncsoosces 118 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— 
BE CERES ccsescccccsccsccecstecestee 143 





COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos supr. C. & f. .......s000e i 


Costa Rica, medium to good .. 
Kenya, medium ............sssse008 
EGGS (per 120)— 


English (15 Ib.) sc.cescsssssseceseeee { 
Danish (15 Ib. and over) ......... ” 18 


Grapefruit, Jaffa (M.S.) .....+++. 


LARD (per cwt.)— 
Irish, finest bladders ..........000. {% 


rEree Ib. 
= Lieoe oo Bond)........ 0 


Duty paid 
wits, Muntock (fa. q. @) (in Boad) 
» ” Dui ty paid) .. 


0 
0 
0 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English, King Edward, Siltland{ 7 
Wisbech, King Edw.(per ton)(f)4 128 
SUGAR (per cwt 


P t. shipm. 
carte a. eicamartone 
Rurmmp London" 


Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 36 10 
Cubes, 1 Cwt. Cases ........0008 Po 10 


Pieces, 2 cwt. bags .........000e 
Soft Bi Brown, 1 Ibe cartons . 35 


West India Crystallised ...... nil 4 


TOBACCO (per Ib.) — 
Virginia, stemmed and un-f 0 
stemmed, common to — ee 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 
CRUTIOG cecccccecccccsccccsesccece 


mATINS 
_ 


QD PhO NADH 


oo *OP POD 


a 


ocoooon 


0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


acow ooooeo 


Aaoo AHDOOSOSASAGAGSAG 
cooooooaoooan 


8sxx1 ocoo 
UUBY BAO 


— 
cooow 


SRRRSR a 
CSAM wowoaasce oa 


NONS 
ee 
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1 
TOBACCO—continued s. ds. d 
tyenand, stemmed and un-f 0 10 0 10 
maanecensssdgaebatnedccess é = ’ % 
East a. pumas ; ; : : 
| Unstemmed. ere 18 1 8 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per lb.) — d. d. 
Raw, Mid-American ............++ 8 8-02 
F.G. 10-48 
i 14-62 
s Weft 15-87 
Twis 24-50 
s. d. 
23 9 
32 9 
13 0 
» 39 in. ditto, 37lp yds., 
16 X 15, 814 Ib. ........ 12 0 12 0 
FLAX (per ton)— £s. £s 
Livonian ZK ........cccecsceeeeceees 155 0 155 0 
MEME TEE ceccccccccescccccocccccce 0 0 
HEMP (per ton)— 
Ttalian PC ...........cccecseeereeeeee Nom. Nom. 
Manilla, spot “ J2” ...........0008 26/0/0 26/0/0 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native 1st mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
Ce Ccannecdk iuladaeukhes Nom. Nom. 














WOOL (per Ib.) — d. d. 
Lincoln wethers, washed .. 15 19 
Selected Kent wethers, greasy... 1314 1634 

blackfaced, greasy ....... 1012 14 

Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s 26 3519 

Ne. scrd. average snow white 20 lp 
— 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 1512 2319 

be MND cn iii i sanpaexeecosece 3134 4212 

56’s super carded.. 2534 3634 

48’s average carded 22 2914 

44’s prepared.......... 2012 28 

MINERALS 

COAL (per ton)— s 4 & é 
Welsh, best Admiralty ............ \Z 8 Ht 3 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... 22 6 «22 6 

IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 

Pig, Cleveland No. 3, ws eeeeee 111 O 111 0 

— Middles — ee ‘ 6 257 6 

Steel rails, hea - 223 0 223 0 

Tinplates heen i ic. 14X20)... 24 9 24 9 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 

Co (d)— 

Electrolytic piceskceiiseaemracwesees 62/0/0 62/0/0 
* 254/10/0 254/5/ 

0 

Standard cash ...............000+ ete 9 254/10/0 

Three months ..............000+ 0 253/13 
Lead = 

Soft foreign, cash ............0+8 25/0/0 25/0/0 
Spelter (e)}— 

G.O.B., Spte.....ccceserereeeeeee 5/15/0 25/15/0 
Aluminium, ingots and bars . + 1100/8 
Nickel, home delivery ............ 195 jo/0 195 /o/0 
Antimony, Chinese .............+. 95/0/0 95/0/0 
Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit a ‘oi 
Platinum, refined ......... peroz. 10/0/0 10/0/0 
Quicksilver ..........000 per76lb. $207.00 $207.00 

s d. 8s. d. 

GOLD, per fine ounce ............... 168 0 168 0 

SILVER (per ounce)— 
GOED. ccecesricce drseehuadneecnseeenes 1 83g 1 815; 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
Feb. 27, Mar. 5, 


CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc.— 


Feb. 27, Mar. 5, 
1940 1940 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 


in paper bags 20 to ton (free, en 0) 
4-ton loads and upwards perton 45 0 45 ° 


CHEMICALS— 

Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% ..... Nom. Nom. 
ee 5 i & & 
» Oxalic, net ......... per ton s3/10)0 s9/10/0 

Tartaric, Bootie less 5% 1 51g 1 5ile 
Ammonia, carb. ......per ton 32/0/0 32/0/0 
” Sulphate eeccccccccce s130 s/6/9 
8s. d. 

Borax, gran. ..........0000 am 18 0 18 o 
9 powder.......... 19 6 6 

Nitrate of soda ......... per’ "ton 9/ > s)10)0 


s. d. s 
Potash, Chlorate, net ... per Ib 0 10 0 10 


*£10/0/0 10/0/0 
” Sulphate eeseee per ton 10/15/0 10/15/0 
Soda Bicarb. ............ - per ton 1 tt 
CI yicicceccsscccecces per ton{ 5/10/0 5/10/0 
Sulphate of copper .... per ton 25/15/0 25/15/0 
cone (per ton)— 
ee ei abiscsastucnncsiats 13/10/0 13/10/0 
Rn lb.) — s. d. s. d. 
“ fed Atsts go) Ibs. 0 6% 0 67s 
0 44 O 434 
West Indian .......ssecsssecsssees {$3 Ss 3 ss 
Bet ewe I Gescensesscanes 7ig 0 8 
maedescecece <i Ibs. 0 9g O 95g 
Divsaived Ga a 30/40 Ii 0 9144 0 914 
English & Welsh Market ides— 
Best heavy ox and heifer : a5 : a3, 
07 0 
| 0 912 0 Oly 
INDIGO (per Ib.) — 
Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine .....{ 3 9 8 6 
LEATHER (per lb.)— 
Sole Bends, S/12 Ibs. s.ecesseeu 119 110 
Bark-Tanned Sole .........:..:+00+ 73 ia 
Shoulders from D.S. Hides .....4 } 2 } 2 
» Eng. or WS do. ...... a2 é&2 
Bellies from DS do. ............006 : ¢ ; $ 
» Eng. or WS do... 72 ia 
Dressing Hides ............0csseseee : : 2 2 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 lb. per doz. 3 ; 3 
PETROLEUM PRonuczs (per —_ 
Motor Spirit, Englan & Wales s* 1 634 634 
(c) Kerosene, Bunning © saaeece O 914 Qlq4 
Vepontiieg Oil. oO 


(c) Automatic + oil, in 
ex road ZONS ......... 1 334 

Fuel. oil, in a Paee ex instal. 
Thames— 


o 
_ 
wv 
- OoOo- 
o 
~ 
0 


SR hn écdiscccuecsasicacces 6144 0 614 
SE Gietenincscncetaccesesccece 07 7 
—— 25/0/0 25/0/0 
PI icsisciciercrcescscisccsnsee 35/0/0 35 510 /0 
RUBBER (per lb.) — s. d. s. 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 1 1 1 Sig 
Fine hard Para .............cseeeeee 1 034 1 084 
Poe ce Pee Cee eee eee 88 0 88 0 
essen we cwt.)— 
London Town ...........cceseeeees 2210 2210 
TIMBER-- 
Swedish u/s 3 4 D ices per std. zm 25/17/6 
2» 2lo XK 7 wseeee ° 2 25/2/6 
Se ME Me caccccs Fi iI6 2 


2x a . 2 24/2/6 
Canadian Spruce, Deals ___,, 28/10/0 28/10/0 


: 0/0 + 33/0/0 
Rio Deals oeccececcsccces see Per std. { 3310/0 30/0 
Madusddaccececssecaaees 46/5/0 42/10/0 
Toe eude iicesasanninaniainaiiets 44/5/0 44/5/0 
Conen-seeds sum ene 
Coconut, crude .... 
ae 


es, Linseed, Indian ...... 8/5/0  8/5/0 






NN Niisadadddccdadsacseecaecs 15/2/6 15/2/6 
SID Caccctcnccscaccccescsccece a 18/0/0 
s. d. s. d. 

Turpentine (per cwt.) .......+.. . 549 54 9 


(6) Price quoted subject to variation in accordance with ont official advance or reduction in price made by Cement Makers’ Federation ruling at time of delivery and 


Contracts and quotations subject to war clause. 


Price is at buyers’ premises. 


- 


CRAIN (per bushel) — 


Cents. 
neat, Chicago, May ........... 10353 





Feb. Mar. 
oo” 1940” 


Feb. 28, Mar. 6, 

1940 1940 

METALS Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Spelter, t St. Lous eet ~ 5°75 5-75 
MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)— 
Cocoa, N 


-¥., Accra, Mar....... 5°12 5-25 
+» cash— 





eae $lo Slo 
Guat © onseaae seieanii aaah | 

on, ot. e -9 8) £ . 
Cotton, Am. Mid., Mar. » Spor 11-28 11-10 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., "Mar. . wee «©6590 7:01 
Lard, Chicag: 0, Mar. Geadbassases 6:02l2 6:15 





otations for standard copper no longer available. New 
) Official 


minimum and maximum prices. 


to lacluding (c) od Pool prices in some zones. (d) 7 
e) Inclu import duty and delivery charges. f 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Feb. 28, Mar. 6, 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) 1940 1940 
—cont. Cents Cents 
Te Mid-cont. crude 
STII anscccecasceseccosectes 102 102 
Rubber, N.Y.,: smkd. sheetspot 181g 18% 
Do. do. Apr.-June 181g 18716 
Sugar, N. me Cuban Cent., 
96 deg., SPO ........csceceeeeee 2:87 2:85 


pa, NY, 96 de. vietes wecee | (1°58 1-582 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100 159-8 159-5 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - £3,000,000 


London Agency : 
6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 


Paid Up Capital 
Reserve Fund . oe 
Total Assets over ... 


aes facilities are available to the public > the Branches of 
this Bank for the transaction of business Newf 

Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, a ie United States 

at Boston, Chicago and New York. 302 Branches in all. 


Address enquiries to 
London Branch : 


108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 
E. C. MACLEOD, Manager. 


THE 


SUMITOMO BANK, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan) ° 
Head Office: OSAKA, JAPAN 


Capital Subscribed ... --. Yen 70,000,000,00 
Capital Paid-up - Yen 50,000,000,00 
eine - Yen 50,200,000,00 


2), Hiroshima (3), Kobe (3), Kokura, 


HOME OFFICES :—Amagasaki, 
Okayama, 


Kumam Ki crue aK 3 Ni 2)» 
Onomichi, Osaka (30) (30: =a) oN Hi Negoye 2), NE Wakayama, Yana 


sane OFFICES :—Dairen, S saiton: New York, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles, Seattle, Sacramento and Honolul 
OFFICES IN PACIFIC LINERS :—M.S. aden Maru,” M.S. ‘ Kamakura 
Maru ” and M.S. “ Tatuta Maru.” 


Correspondents in all important places at Home and Abroad 
London Office: G7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 
Telephone : London Wall 4955 (2 lines). 

M. MAYE, Manager 


ONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


‘Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary 
Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2 


ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the sixty-second ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders will be held at the Com- 
pany’s offices, 54 Rue Fouad rer, Alexandria, on Thursday, the 4th April, 
1940, at half past four in the afternoon for the transaction of the 
ordinary business of the Company, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend or to be repre- 
sented at the Meeting must deposit their share warrants in London 
before the 21st March, 1940, or in Alexandria before the 1st April, 
1940, until after the Meeting at the National Bank of Egypt, 6 King 
William Street, London, E.C.4, or at the National Bank of Egypt, 
Alexandria, or at some other approved bank in London or Alexandria. 


Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, the 1st March, 1940. 
By order of the Board, 


T. D. KEY 


R. WALTON } Joint Managers. 
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THE 


BANKER 


MARCH, 1940 (Now on Sale) 


Contents include : 


THE FINANCIAL MAGINOT LINE 
By Paul Einzig 


WAR FINANCE IN THE EMPIRE 
By Donald Cowie 


(1) THE DOMINIONS 
(2) THE COLONIES 


THE BANK CHAIRMEN ON 
WAR ECONOMICS 


COUNTERING GERMANY’S EXPORT DRIVE 
By a Correspondent 


LIFE ASSURANCE IN 1939 
By F. G. Culmer 


or will be sent on application (2s.9d. post 


The Subscription rates, post free to any ats of the world, are :— 
Twelve months, £1 5s. Od.: Six months, 


The Publisher, 20 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


The price of THE pepene, which can be obtained from any y.geod 
class newsagent, is ) 


TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


THE ECONOMIST 


INLAND OVERSEAS 
£s. d. £s. d. 
12 Months - 218 0 310 
6 Months - . 190 110 6 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


Copies of THE ECONOMIST may be 


obtained in 
THE CITY : 20 Bishopsgate, and all principal newsagents 
and bookstalls. 


PARIS : Messageries Hachette, 111 Rue Reaumur. 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli. 
W. Dawson & Sons, 13 Rue Albouy. 
Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivo i. 


BRUSSELS : W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boul. Adolphe Max. 
AMSTERDAM : M. V. Gelderen and Zoon, Damrak 35. 
GENEVA : Agence Naville, 5 & 7 Rue Levrier. 

BUDAPEST : Grill’s Bookshop, Dorottya utca 2. 

CAIRO : Mr E. J. Lovegrove, 14 Chareh Maghrabi. 


NEW YORK: The International News Co., 131 Varick St. 
American News Co., 131 Varick St. and Branches. 


CANADA : Wm. Dawson, Ltd., 70 King St. East, Toronto. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone: Central 8631 


Printed in Great Britain by EyrE anp Spottiswoope Limitep, His Nees, — East Harding Street, London, E.C.4. Published weekly 


Tue Economist Newspaper, Lrv., at 8 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C.4.—Saturday, March 9, 


by 
Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N. Y., Post Office. 





